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Is the Junior College Secondary or 
Fiigher Education ? 


EDITORIAL 


T HE timid soul may well shy from 
the question of whether the junior 
college is secondary or higher edu- 
cation, as anyone may quickly ob- 
serve by broaching it in a group of 


mixed opinion on the subject. It is: 


a controversial issue of so many 
pros and cons as to preclude settling 
it within the scope of two printed 
pages, but the main lines of argu- 
ment for both sides may at least be 
sketched in a few paragraphs. 
The belief that the junior college 
is higher education finds its chief 
support in an important fact in the 
history of American education 
which is not common knowledge. 
Everyone knows that the prepar- 
atory offering of the two-year junior 
college corresponds with the courses 
given in the first two years of col- 
leges and universities, but too few 
are aware that this content was, in 
the main, inherited from the upper 
years of the college of a century ago. 
Even more to the point are the 
facts that the four-year junior col- 


lege now emerging on our educa- 
tional scene coincides in age span of 
students with that of the college of 
a century or more ago and that its 
curriculum, like that of the old col- 
lege, consists in a composite of what 
we now think of as high-school and 
college education. In those earlier 
days this limited college compre- 
hended higher education in the 
United States. To be sure, in the 
meantime education above the jun- 
ior-college level has been vastly ex- 
panded by professional and ad- 
vanced academic specialization, an 
expansion which inescapably placed 
the traditional offering at the jun- 
ior-college level in a preparatory 
position. 

Advocacy of the attitude of re- 
garding the junior college as sec- 
ondary education had its origin in 
comparisons of the American sys- 
tem, inclusive of the junior college, 
with the organization of continental 


European education, in which the 


secondary schools—for example, 
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the Gymnasium in Germany and 
the lycée and collége in France— 
carry up through the equivalent of 
our second college year and in 
which higher education proper, as 
represented by the university, be- 
gins where the secondary school 


ends. However, this original con- 


sideration may have fallen into 
some disrepute in the minds of op- 
ponents of the idea of the junior 
college as secondary education be- 
cause of recent events which have, 
in some degree, discredited Euro- 
pean educational systems. 

The most cogent consideration in 
behalf of regarding the junior college 
as secondary education emerges 
from its expansion from a merely 
preparatory institution to one in 
which the educational level it rep- 
resents becomes  universalized. 
Something of this expansion is sug- 
gested in the wide scope of service 
urged for the junior college by the 
Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in its report, Education for All 
American Youth. As enumerated 
in this space in our October issue, 
the report envisages, in addition to 
the preparatory group, four groups 
to be served by the “community 
college” or “community institute” 
(names apparently preferred to 
“junior college” by the Commis- 
sion): persons who wish to prepare 
for various technical and semipro- 
fessional occupations; persons who 
could profit from further training 
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in the occupations for which high 
schools provide basic preparation; 
persons who desire “to round out 
their general education before en- 
tering employment or becoming 
homemakers”; and “adults and 
older youths, mostly employed, who 
no longer attend school full time, 
but wish to continue their educa- 
tion during their free time.” The 
clear trend within junior colleges is 
toward serving all these groups, and 
the full expansion promises to be on 
a par with a prior universalization 
of the high-school level. 

The upshot of this review seems 
to be that both parties to the con- 
troversy are right. The advocates 
of regarding the junior colleges as 
higher education are right with re- 
spect to the statics of the junior col- 
lege as an institution which in its 
preparatory service reproduces the 
courses traditionally given in col- 
legiate years, whereas the advocates 
of regarding it as secondary educa- 
tion are right in respect to the dy- 
namics of the institution, in some 
degree in a preparatory service to 
a rapidly expanding higher educa- 
tional program but mainly in its 
progress toward a comprehensive 
democratic service. The writer is 
among those who prefer the dy- 
namic view of the junior college up- 
ward from the democratized lower 
schools to the static view from se- 
lective higher education downward. 


Leonarp V. Koos 


Problems in Adult Education ; in the 
Junior College 


S. V. MARTORANA 


the American Associa- 


tion of Junior Colleges reorganized 
to serve more efficiently the needs 
of member-institutions in the defi- 
nition and study of problems con- 
fronting them. In accord with this 
policy of “research on a wide front,” 
the Committee on Curriculum and 
Adult Education and the Research 
Office of the Association have col- 
laborated in a study of the problem 
of the place and function of junior 
colleges in the field of adult educa- 
tion. The service to be rendered by 
this activity is presented in the 
statement of the chairman of the 
committee in a report to the Asso- 
ciation: 


1. Continuation of the study on 
adult education. Believing that this is 
to be an extremely significant area for 
junior colleges in the next decade, the 
committee feels its obligation to com- 
pile and disseminate to the Association 
information on adult education. 


The investigation gathered in- 
formation about two major areas: 
(1) problems in the inauguration 


S. V. MartToraNa is assistant 
director of research for the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 


and the expansion of adult-educa- 
tion programs that junior-college 
administrators consider are in need 
of detailed study and (2) the pres- 
ent extent of activity in the field of 
adult education in the junior col- 
leges in the country. These data 
were obtained by circulating in the 
spring of 1947 a schedule formu- 
lated by Henry W. Littlefield, of 
the Junior College of Connecticut, 
a member of the Committee on 
Curriculum and Adult Education, 
and members of the research staff 
of the Association. This article pre- 
sents the findings concerning the 
problems confronting adult-educa- 
tion programs in junior colleges. A 
second paper will report the results 
of the inquiry into the present 
status of adult education in junior 
colleges. | 


Classification of Institutions 


Responding 


Inquiries were sent to all the 648 
institutions listed in the “Junior 
College Directory, 1947,” published 
in the January issue of the Junior 

1Leland L. Medsker, “Report of Committee 


on Curriculum and Adult Education,” Junior 
College Journal, XVII (May, 1947), 383. 
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College Journal. Replies were re- 
ceived from 337 institutions, 52 per 
cent of all institutions of the junior- 
college type in the nation. From 
institutions privately controlled, 
167 returns were received, 50.2 per 
cent of the total number of such 
colleges. The answers from colleges 
under public control were slightly 
higher, 170, or 54 per cent of the 
total number. 

Examination of the returns sug- 
gested a three-way classification of 
junior colleges in dccord with size 
and type of control. When the re- 
sponses were separated into two 
groups according to type of control 
of the junior college, private and 
public, it was observed that 44 col- 
leges under private control and 100 
colleges under public control main- 
tained programs of adult education. 
When the public institutions were 
in turn divided by enrolment above 
or below 300, it was found that 57 
large (enrolments of 300 or more) 
and 43 small (enrolments of fewer 
than 300) public junior colleges 
maintained adult-education pro- 
grams. Analysis of the data is, 
therefore, made on the basis of 
this three-group classification. The 
groups will be designated in the 
discussion as “small public,” “large 
public,” and “private” junior col- 
leges. 


Rating of Problems 


Respondents to the inquiry were 
asked to rate the thirteen problems 
listed on the form and to add and 
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rate any additional problems that 
they felt were operative. Some re- 
spondents in junior colleges with- 
out adult-education programs rated 
the problems. Because ratings to 
the problems were given by such 
small proportions of the 193 junior 
colleges without adult-education 
programs (12 small public, 6 large 
public, and 22 private junior col- 
leges), it was decided to tabulate 
and analyze only those ratings of 
problems returned by the 43 small 
public, 57 large public, and 44 pri- 
vate junior colleges that were main- 
taining and had had experience in 
adult-education programs. 

The problems that were added to 
those listed on the inquiry form 
were few. Nevertheless, these were 
tabulated and considered in the 
analysis. Among the additional 
problems listed by the respondents 
for the small public junior colleges 
were the issues of minimum scho- 
lastic achievements to expect of 
adult-education enrollees, motiva- 
tion of adults to enter the program, 
public relations to promote the pro- 
gram in the community, and office 
assistance. Respondents from large 
public junior colleges added the 
problems of motivation of prospec- 
tive enrollees, methods of teaching, 
fitting the program offered to the 
needs of the community served, 
student advisement procedures, ori- 
entation of students to the college 
traditions and standards, recording 
and maintaining student attend- 
ance, and construction of suitable 
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courses of study. The private junior 
colleges did not add any problems 
to those presented on the inquiry 
form for rating. In no case did more 
than three colleges in a classifica- 
tion agree on any of these added 
problems, and in the case of most 
of the problems other than those 
listed, only a single college men- 
tioned the issue. 
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It must be kept in mind that these 
respondents were administrators of 
junior colleges which were offering 
courses in adult-education areas. 
Table 1 summarizes the percent- 
ages of institutions in each classi- 
fication of junior colleges that gave 
ratings to the various problems 
listed on the form. 

If it may be assumed that the 


TaBLe 1.—PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES WITH ADULT-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Givinc Ratincs To Each CONFRONTING THE PROGRAMS 


Public Junior Colleges . rivate 
untor 
Problem Small Large Total Colleges Total 
(43)* (57) (100) (44) 
1. Criteria to determine need for 
93.0 93.0 93.0 52.3 80.5 
2. Scope of program offered . 88.4 89.5 89.0 50.0 77.1 
3. Instructional staff .......... 93.0 84.2 88.0 50.0 76.3 
4. Financing the program ... 81.4 68.4 74.0 56.8 68.8 
5. Co-ordination of program with 
those of other agencies ...... 81.4 77.2 79.0 43.2 68.1 
6. Integration with other units in 
school system .............. 86.1 68.4 76.0 45.5 66.7 
7. Physical facilities, including 
3.7 63.2 72.0 45.5 63.9 
8. Character of student body .. 74.4 63.2 68.0 40.9 59.7 
9. Student personnel program .. 72.1 64.9 68.0 38.6 59.0 
10. Procedures in courses ....... 79.1 61.4 69.0 34.1 58.3 
11. Schedule (time and place) of 
69.8 59.7 64.0 34.1 54.9 
12. Administrative staff ......... 65.1 56.1 60.0 34.1 52.1 
13. Extra-class, or extra-curricu- 
72.1 47.4 58.0 31.8 50.0 
14. Other problems ............ 30.2 8.8 12.5 


* The numbers in parentheses are the number of junior colleges in each classification that 


maintained adult-education programs. 


Not all the respondents of insti- 
tutions with adult-education offer- 
ings rated all thirteen of the prob- 
lems listed on the form. A tabula- 
tion of the problems rated most 
frequently, as compared to those 
most often left blank or neglected, 
in itself gives an indication of the 
feeling of the respondents concern- 


ing the importance of the problems. | 


problems most often given a rating 
of some kind are those that are up- 
permost in the minds of the persons 
responding to the study, it is evi- 
dent from Table 1 that some prob- 
lems stand out more than others. 
The first seven problems listed in 
the table appeared in the upper 
half of the percentages rating the 
problems in all classifications. These 
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problem areas, named in order, are: 
criteria to determine the need for 
courses, scope of program offered, 
instructional staff, financing the 
program, co-ordination of program 
with those of other agencies, inte- 
gration of the program with that of 
other units in the school system, 
and physical facilities. 

It is interesting to note the order 
of ranking of these problems and 
any additions to the seven in each 
of the groups of junior colleges. In 
the case of the small public junior 
colleges, Problems 1 and 3 have the 
largest percentages with 93.0 per 
cent of the 43 colleges giving each 
a rating. Problems 2, 6, 7 follow in 
order, and 4 and 5 are tied for the 
fifth largest percentage. The small 
public junior colleges are more con- 
cerned with the problem of physical 
facilities than they are with the 
problem of financing. The large 
public junior colleges seem to place 
the problems in need of study into 
the order of 1, 2, 3, and 5, with 4 
and 6 tied for the fifth largest per- 
centage. Worthy of note here is the 
lessened concern for financing and 
for problems involving the instruc- 
tional staff. Considered as one 
group, the public junior colleges 
place the problems needing further 
study into the order 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 4, 
and 7. Public junior colleges, then, 
are quite concerned about criteria 
to determine the need for courses, 
the scope of the program offered, 
instructional staff, co-ordination of 
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the program with the programs of 
other agencies, integration of the 
program with other units in the 
school system, and, to a lesser de- 
gree, financing the adult-education 
program. 

The private junior colleges re- 
shuffle the order of the same prob- 
lems and, quite significantly, give 
Problem 4 (financing) the largest 
percentage of ratings. It is followed 
by Problem 1; Problems 2 and 3 
are tied for third rank; 6 and 7 are 
tied for fourth largest percentage 
of ratings; and Problem 5 has the 
fifth largest percentage of ratings. 
Evidently the private junior col- 
leges offering adult-education 
courses are concerned about the 
same problems as the public junior 
colleges, with the exception that 
they are much more concerned 
about the financing of adult-educa- 
tion programs than are the public 
junior colleges. 

Looking at the problems that 
were frequently left blank, one may 
note that Problems 12 (administra- 
tive staff), 11 (schedule), 9 (stu- 
dent personnel program), and 13 
(extra-class program) are men- 
tioned by smaller percentages of 
colleges in all classifications of 
junior colleges. The large public 
junior colleges gave less attention. 
also to Problem 10 (procedure in 
courses). This problem and Prob- 
lem 8 (character of student body) 
were given little attention by pri- 
vate junior colleges. As a total 
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group, the junior-college respond- 
ents reacted least to the problems 
of extra-class program, administra- 
tive staff, schedule, procedures in 
courses, and student personnel pro- 
gram. 


Ratings by Public Junior 
Colleges 


When the tabulations of the rat- 
ings of the thirteen problems listed 
on the inquiry form, plus those 
added by the respondents, were 
completed, it was evident that the 
points of differentiation of ratings 
were between the ratings of 3 and 
4 and between the ratings of 8 and 
9. It was decided, therefore, that 
the ratings for each problem would 
be grouped into three divisions: 
“high” for ratings of 1, 2, and 3; 
“medium” for ratings of 4-8, inclu- 
sive; and “low” to include all rat- 
ings below 9. “High” signifies an 
urgent demand for investigation of 
the problem; “medium” indicates 
that there is some demand for 
study; and “low” indicates that 
there is little demand that the 
problem be studied intensively by 
the Association. For each problem, 
the percentages of colleges giving 
it “high,” “medium,” and “low” 
ratings were determined. In each 
classification the number of colleges 
with adult-education programs was 
_used as the base in computing per- 


centages. This method of summar- 


izing the ratings was chosen be- 
cause it takes into account the leav- 
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ing of a problem unrated—an in- 
dication of unimportance of the 
problem in the mind of the re- 
spondent. 

A summary of the percentages of 
“high,” “medium,” and “low” rat- 
ings given to each problem by the 
public junior colleges is presented 
in Table 2. Both the large and the 
small public junior colleges give 
first rank in “high” ratings to the 
problem of criteria to determine the 
need for courses (Problem 1); the 
second highest percentage of “high” 
ratings by both groups is given to 
the instructional staff, and third 
rank is given to the scope of the 
program offered. The small public 
junior colleges then give fourth 
rank to the problem of financing 
and fifth rank to Problem 6 (physi- 
cal facilities). Problem 5 on inte- 
gration and Problem 7 on co-ordi- 
nation of adult-education programs 
with the programs of other agencies 
follow closely. The large public 
junior colleges give fourth rank in 
“high” ratings to integration of the 
program with other units in the 
school system (Problem 5) and 
fifth rank to co-ordination of the 
program with those of other agen- 
cies (Problem 7). 

In the low ratings both these 
groups of junior colleges consider 
Problem 12 (student personnel pro- 
gram) and Problem 13 (extra-class, 
or extra-curriculum, program) as 
problems in little need of further 
study. 
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TaBLeE 2.—PERCENTAGES OF Pusiic Junior CoLLeGes wiTH ADULT-EDUCATION 
Procrams Givinc Hicu, Mepium, AND Low Ratincs TO PROBLEMS 
CoNFRONTING THE PROGRAMS 


Problem and Rating 100) 
1. Criteria to determine need for courses: 

81.4 70.2 75.0 
11.6 19.3 16.0 

3.5 2.0 

2. Instructional staff: 
74.4 61.4 67.0 
16.3 22.8 20.0 
3. Scope of program offered: 

ee 51.2 47.4 49.0 
32.6 38.6 36.0 
4.7 3.5 4.0 

4, Financing the program: 

44.2 35.1 39.0 
25.6 17.5 21.0 

11.6 15.8 14.0 

5. Integration with other units in school 
system 

30.2 42.1 37.0 
419 15.8 27.0 
14.0 10.5 12.0 

6. Physical facilities, including library: 

39.5 31.6 35.0 
25.6 19.3 22.0 

18.6 12.3 15.0 

7. Co-ordination of program with those of 
other agencies: 

27.9 40.4 35.0 
18.6 15.8 17.0 

8. Procedures in courses: 

27.9 26.3 27.0 
37.2 26.3 31.0 
14.0 8.8 11.0 

9. Character of student body: 

23.3 22.8 23.0 
32.6 22.8 27.0 
18.6 17.5 18.0 

10. Schedule (time and place of courses) : 

16.3 21.1 19.0 
34.9 24.6 29.0 
18.6 14.0 16.0 

11. Administrative staff: 

16.3 19.3 18.0 
30.2 29.8 30.0 
18.6 7.0 12.0 

12. Student personnel program: 

14.0 21.1 18.0 
23.3 31.6 28.0 

34.9 12.3 22.0 
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TaBLE 2—Continued 


Problem and Rating 1100) 
13. Extra-class, or extra-curriculum, pro- 
gram: 
25.6 22.8 24.0 
37.2 17.5 26.0 
14. Other problems: 
11.6 5.3 8.0 
18.6 3.5 10.0 


* The numbers in parentheses are the number of junior colleges in each classi- 
fication maintaining adult-education programs. These were used as the bases for the 


percentages. 


Actually, the last column of 
Table 2 provides a good summary 
of the entire table. Seven problems 
were indicated by the public junior 
colleges as needing further investi- 
gation. Two problems are definitely. 
considered not in need of detailed 
study. These two are Problems 12 
and 13. The remaining problems 
listed fall into intermediate posi- 
tions between these two extremes. 


Ratings by Private Jumior 
Colleges 


The same type of summary of 
ratings given by the private junior 
colleges is given in Table 3. As is to 
be expected after discussion of 
Table 1, the highest percentage of 
private junior colleges gives “high” 
ratings to financing the program. 
In order follow criteria to determine 
the need for courses, instructional 
staff, scope of program offered, co- 
ordination of program with those 
of other agencies, and integration 


of program with that of other school 
units. Problems 8 and 9 fall behind 
the five already mentioned and lean 
more toward the “medium” con- 
sideration than “high” or “low.” 
Problems 10 (student personnel 
program) and 11 (procedures in 
courses) are most clearly in the 
middle position in the ratings on 
their need of study and investiga- 
tion. Because they are given about 
the same proportions of ratings at 
the three levels, Problems 7 (physi- 
cal facilities) and 12 (extra-class 
program) appear to be matters of 
local concern of the junior colleges 
responding to the inquiry. Problem 
13 (administrative staff) is con- 
sidered by the private junior col- 
leges as the problem in least need 
of study. . 


Ratings by All Jumor Colleges 


In view of the large degree of 
agreement on problems in need of 
detailed study and investigation by 
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junior colleges in all three classifi- 
cations used in this analysis, Table 
4, which presents the views of all 
junior colleges with adult-educa- 
tion programs regardless of type of 
control or size, provides a good 
summary of the findings of this 
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tion in junior colleges. From it we 


see again that problems of criteria 


to determine the need for courses, 
instructional staff, scope of pro- 
gram, financing the program, co- 
ordination of the program with 
those of other agencies, and inte- 


part of the study of adult educa- gration of the program with other 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGES OF 44 PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES wiTtH ADULT-EDUCATION 
Procrams Giving Hicu, Mepium, aNnp Low RatINcs To PROBLEMS 
CONFRONTING THE PROGRAMS 


Problem High Medium Low 
1. Financing the program .............. 34.1 13.6 9.1 
2. Criteria to determine need for courses .. 31.8 15.9 2.3 
29.6 | 18.2 2.3 
4. Scope of program offered .............. 29.6 15.9 4.6 
5. Co-ordination of program with those 
6 Integration with other units in school 
20.5 22.7 2.3 
7. Physical facilities, including library 18.2 15.9 11.4 
8. Character of student body ............ 13.6 18.2 9.1 
9. Schedule (time and place) of courses ... 13.6 | 15.9 4.6 
10. Student personnel program ............. 11.4 22.7 46 
11. Procedures in courses .............000. 9.1 20.5 4.6 
12. Extra-class, or extra-curriculum, program 9.1 13.6 | 9.1 


TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGES OF 144 JuNiIoR CoLLEGES wiTH ADULT-EDUCATION 
Procrams Givinc HicH, Mepium, anp Low RATINGs TO 
PRoBLEMS CONFRONTING THE PROGRAMS 


Problem High Medium Low 
1. Criteria to determine need for courses ... 62.5 16.0 2.1 
3. Scope of program offered .............. 43.1 29.9 4.2 
4. Financing the program ................ 37.5 18.8 12.5 
5. Co-ordination of program with those of 
6. Integration with other units in school 
7. Physical facilities, including library ..... 29.9 20.1 13.9 
8. Procedures in courses ..........ccecc0e- 21.5 27.8 | 9.0 
9. Character of student body ............. 20.1 24.3 15.3 
10. Schedule (time and place) of courses ... 17.4 25.0 12.5 
11. Student personnel program ..........+.. 16.0 26.4 16.7 
13. Extra-class, or extra-curriculum, program 8.3 20.8 20.8 
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units in the school system are con- 
sidered to be the problems most in 
need of investigation. In the order 
named, these are given the largest 
percentages of “high” ratings by 
the total group of junior colleges. 

The only problem on which the 
respondents clearly agree that there 
should be no study or investigation 
is Problem 13 (extra-class, or extra- 
curriculum, program). The other 
problems fall into intermediate po- 
sitions, with Problems 7 and 8 lean- 
ing toward the higher rating in de- 
mand for investigation. | 


Concluding Comment 


If the views of respondents of 
junior colleges which are operating 
programs of adult education, as 
summarized in this paper, are to be 
taken into account by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, 
its Committees on Research and 
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Service should set up machinery to 
look into the following questions: 
On what bases should the need for 
courses in adult education be de- | 
termined? What problems of in-. 
structional staff are encountered in 
adult-education offerings? How 
broad in scope should the program 
be? How can it be financed? How 
should it be co-ordinated with the 
adult-education programs main- 
tained by other agencies and inte- 
grated with the other units in the 
school system? The nature of these 
questions suggests that adult edu- 
cation and its relationship to the 


junior colleges have not yet been 


clearly defined in the minds of 
junior-college workers. Perhaps the 
proper starting point for the Asso- 
ciation would be to seek a clear-cut 
and generally acceptable definition 


of adult education and its relation- 


ship to junior colleges in America. 


We Solved Our Drama Problem 


IVAN PUTMAN, JR. 


IF you have anything to do with 
drama in a small school, or even in 
some large schools, especially if you 
do not have your own auditorium, 
statements like these will strike a 
familiar chord: 


I wish we didn’t have to use the 
high-school auditorium for our play. 


Even if it is all we can get, four days 
to set up and rehearse in the audi- 
torium aren’t enough. 


Do you know what they did today? 
They had an assembly and exposed our 
set to the whole student body! 


I can’t get the right feeling in it 
when I have to shout to be heard. 


That affair the day after our show 
means we'll have to tear down and 
move out right after the final curtain. 
Where can we get a truck at that time 
of night? 


I can’t sell any tickets—there are 
too many other things going on the 
same night. 


I made some terrible mistakes. I 
wish we could give another perform- 
ance so I could do better. 


Ivan Putman, Jr., now at the 
State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington, was formerly di- 
rector of drama at Yakima Valley 
Jumor College, Washington. 
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Maybe those are not troubles 
that you have had, but they were 
certainly familiar around Yakima 
Valley Junior College about play 
time. We tried giving some of our 
shows in our own auditorium, a 
makeshift affair contrived by re- 
moving the partition between a 
couple of.classrooms and putting a 
little stage at one end. The stage, 
however, was almost hopeless, and, 
if a capacity audience attended 
(150 persons), nobody back of the 
sixth row could see enough to get 
his money’s worth. For our really 
big productions, such as “Death 
Takes a Holiday,” “Tovarich,” etc., 
we had to borrow the high-school 
auditorium, with the results al- 
ready suggested. 

There were several major prob- 
lems that we felt needed immediate 
solution: (1) We needed an audi- 
torium of our own where we could 
set up our equipment and rehearse 
as long as necessary at our con- 
venience and without competition. 
(2) The amount of preparation 
asked of our players was not Jjusti- 
fied for a one-night stand. (3) One 
performance of a play was inade- 
quate, from an educational point 
of view, for consolidating the train- 
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ing that the actors were getting, for 
giving them a chance to profit by 
their mistakes, to gain in confi- 
dence, and to grow in the quality of 
their performance. (4) We needed 
to improve the quality and appeal 
of our shows so that people would 
come because they expected to see 
a good show and not because they 
had a charitable feeling for a wor- 
thy and struggling institution. (5) 
Our patrons were busy people and 
needed a choice of several nights in 
order to fit our shows into their 
schedules. (6) The financial risk 
was too great when we had to de- 
pend on a single large audience on 
a date selected weeks in advance. 

There were other problems, but 
these loomed large enough to de- 
mand considerable attention over 
the period from 1936 to 1939. No 
satisfactory solutions were found, 
however. We scoured the town for 
a possible building that might be 
within our means to acquire and 
adapt for theatrical purposes—no 
luck! We investigated putting 
raised seats in our own auditorium 
—too expensive! We talked over 
the possibility of building a perma- 
nent auditorium of some sort on 
the new building site that we had 
acquired—classrooms are more vi- 
tal and must come first! 

Finally, in a state of near-des- 
peration, I spent a summer study- 
ing in the Division of Drama at the 
University of Washington in Seat- 
tle. I learned that Glenn Hughes, 
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director of the Division, had been 
faced with a similar problem—a 
barn of an auditorium seating more 
than two thousand persons and 
provided with an impossible stage. 
The answer of Mr. Hughes and his 
associates had been to acquire an 
old frame building and make it over 
to provide for two new and different 
theaters. On the ground floor they 
had built a miniature “Studio 
Theater,” with a capacity of only 
sixty persons, in which they were 
able to give effective productions 
of Shakespeare, Ibsen, etc., as well 
as more modern plays. 

That was an interesting idea, but 
the thing that fascinated me was 
their “Penthouse Theater” upstairs 
in the same building. It was made 
from a large room, possibly thirty- 
six by forty-two feet, with doors 
near either end of one wall. Three 
rows of theater seats had been 
placed on slightly raised platforms 
on each of the four sides of the 
room, with aisles to the doors, giv- 
ing a seating capacity of about 160. 
The play took place in the center 
of the room, with only furniture 
and hand props and no scenery. 
Lights were suspended from the 
ceiling, and the acting-area units 
were carefully masked so that they 
would not shine into the eyes of 
the spectators. To start a scene, the 
house lights were blacked out, the 
players took their places in com- 
plete darkness, the stage lights were 
brought up, and the play was on. 
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Between acts prop girls made the 
necessary changes in full view of 
the audience. During the intermis- 
sion refreshments were served in 
the “Green Room.” The theater was 
filled five and six nights a week. 

The University also had a num- 
ber of other interesting ideas. For 
example, they used a distinctive 
and standard advertising poster 
which everyone recognized as an 
announcement of University pro- 
ductions. The names “Studio Play- 
ers” and “Penthouse Players” were 
recognized as belonging to their 
producing groups. They used an at- 
tractive form of program, always 
the same, which was economical to 
print and small enough to hold con- 
veniently. They often sold entire 
performances to various clubs, 
which paid a flat fee for the house 
and sold their own tickets. 

‘During my summer’s study, I 
worked on Studio and Penthouse 
productions and was especially in- 
trigued by the arena idea at the 
Penthouse. It seemed so easy and 
so much more natural for the play- 
ers; they need not worry about 
which way to face, or about turn- 
ing their backs to the audience, or 
about projecting their voices. The 
persons in the audience did not 
have to strain to see or to hear, and 
they felt much more a part of the 
play. The novelty, the intimacy, 
the refreshments—all added to its 
appeal. Would a similar idea work 
for us at home? 
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Back in Yakima we talked about 
the University plan many times. 
There were many parts of it that we 
could use, such as standard posters 
and programs and a name for our 
group of players, which would con- 
tribute to a distinctive pattern that 
people would recognize as ours. 
The main idea, however, arena pro- 
duction, still did not seem practical. 
We looked at our flat-floored audi- 
torium. It was not the right shape. 
It measured about twenty-four by 
fifty feet, and it had two doors near 
the middle of one side and no other 
means of entrance or exit. In a room 
so narrow it would not be feasible 
to put more than one row of seats 
on either side if we were still to 
have room enough for the play. 
With that arrangement, too few 
persons could be seated, and they 
would be too scattered. Finally, the 
doors were too close together to be 
good for separate entrances. 

After much discussion of - pros 
and cons, someone thought to ask, 
“Why wouldn’t a three-sided ar- 
rangement work out? We could 
leave the wall with the two en- 
trances free of seats.” Someone else 
suggested, “How about blocking 
off one end of the room with flats 
to make another entrance?” They 
sounded like ideas that were worth 
trying, and they worked. We could 
seat 135 persons, using three rows 
of seats around three sides of the 
room and leaving a playing area 
sixteen feet wide. The idea might 
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not catch on in our town, but we 
could try it. 

Our tryout production in the new 
style was to be “Helena’s Boys” by 
Ida L. Ehrlich. In preparation for 
the tryout, we laid careful plans, 
borrowing all we could from the 
University scheme. As a distinctive 
name for our producing group, “The 
Playmasters,” suggested by one of 
the girls on the production staff, 
was accepted. We designed posters 
and programs, planned the refresh- 
ments, and made an effort to sell 
performances for club guest nights. 

We had been definitely worried 
about how the new idea would take, 
but, before the first act of the first 
performance was over, there was no 
doubt that it was a hit in Yakima. 
By the time the refreshments were 
served, our patrons were expressing 
the hope that we never again would 
give plays in any other way—and 
we have not. The Altrusa Club, the 
only group that could be persuaded 
to take a private performance, and 
they only because of their charit- 
able interest in the college, called 
the day after their show to reserve 
a night for our next arena play, “no 
matter when or what it is.” 

Our drama problem was solved. 
We could give our shows in our own 
building and rehearse as long as we 
liked without interference. Because 
our audiences were small, we did 
not have to worry about competi- 
tion. We could give our students 
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the added training of several per- 
formances—we have given as many 
as ten performances and refused 
six more for a single show. Audi-. 
ences came because they knew they 
would see a good show and not be- 
cause they felt obliged “to support 
a worthy cause” or because they 
knew someone in the cast. They 
liked the intimacy of the perform- 
ance, the feeling that they were a 
part of the play, the ability to hear 
without straining. They even en- 
joyed watching the prop girls 
change the properties between acts. 
The actors, after their first few 
minutes of worry about “all those 
people, and so close!” were just as 
enthusiastic. They found the situa- — 
tion much easier and more natural, 
and they soon learned that sub- 
tleties of expression that would have 
been lost in a large auditorium were 
“sure-fire” in the arena theater. 
Even giving performances in near- 
by towns would be feasible. 

Yes, we are enthusiastic about 
arena productions. The arena style 
is different and appealing to par- 
ticipants and audiences alike. Of 
course, it creates some special prob- 
lems of its own, but these can be 
solved in a variety of ways by any- 
one who has a little flexibility and 
imagination. Whether your school 
is large or small, whether or not you 
have your own auditorium, we still 
recommend arena productions to 
liven your drama program. 
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Techniques in Community Service 


HAROLD R. BOTTRELL 


Tue preceding articles in this 
series have dealt with opportunities 
for community service and patterns 
of organization in community serv- 
ice. This article deals with tech- 
niques in community service, offer- 
ing specific and concrete suggestions 
that may be utilized in developing 
and improving student participa- 
tion in the community. Particu- 
larly, attention is directed to (1) 
personnel procedures, (2) organiza- 
tional techniques, (3) supervisory 
techniques, (4) evaluative tech- 
niques, and (5) co-ordination. 


Personnel Procedures 


The evidence provided by this 
study indicates that the organiza- 
tion of community-service activ- 
ities tends to be loose and their 
supervision casual. There is need, 
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particularly in the selection and the 
induction of participating students, 
for application of simplified person- 
nel principles and practices. Both 
the interest of the college in its 
students and the value attached to 
community service are indicated by 
the personnel procedures utilized 
and the facilitation afforded stu- 
dents for participation in service 
activities. The college that has 
committed itself to active support 
of student participation in services 
to the community is forced in the 
direction of a personnel point of 
view in which it has clear and oper- 
ational concepts of the purposes and 
functions of service activities, 
matched by equally clear and oper- 
ational knowledge of students as 
persons who (1) have needs, (2) 
possess service resources and poten- 
tialities, and (3) have abilities and 
interests to be developed through 
experience and use. 

The volunteering principle is not 
enough to assure either valuable 
experience for the participating 
student or competent services to 
the community, particularly if in- 
experience is involved. The volun- 
teering principle should be supple- 
mented by (1) assistance to the 
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student in selecting service activi- 
ties on the basis of determined 
needs, abilities, and interests; (2) 
a period of training and preparation 
if minimum skill levels of perform- 
ance are requisite to effective serv- 
ice; (3) provision of a period of 
guided participation in undertaking 
community service; and (4) pro- 
vision for in-service training and 
counseling services. 

The following suggestions indi- 
cate ways in which the college can 
give such direction and purpose to 
student participation in services to 
the community: 


1. Provide students with specific in- 
formation regarding service needs and 
service opportunities—what they are, 
the co-operating community agency 
and its work, qualifications, proce- 
dures, and supervision. 

2. Prepare job descriptions of service 
opportunities and activities, using such 
functional service designations as 
“child-care aide,” “recreational aide,” 
“secretarial assistant,’ and “scout 
aide.” 

3. Provide ways in which students 
may obtain detailed information about 
service activities, such as clearly writ- 
ten descriptions of projects, interviews 
with student leaders and sponsors of 
activities, and consultation with co- 
operating community personnel. 

4. Help students discover and in- 
terpret their interests, abilities, and 
needs through vocational tests and 
counseling. 

5. Arrange access to resources and 
experiences needed to qualify students 
in readiness and skill for service ac- 
tivities. 
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6. Assign participating students 
definite functions and responsibilities 
in their community-service activities. 

7. Provide adequate orientation in 
community agencies—their purposes, 
organization, and operation. 

8. Utilize inducting processes that 
assure reasonable beginning under- 
standing and competence. 

9. Maintain adequate records of 
services performed and progress of 
participants. 

10. Provide consultation and coun- 
seling services to the student in direct 
connection with his service participa- 
tion, by the college and by the co-op- 
erating community agency. 

11. Assist the student in maintain- 
ing relationships between service par- 
ticipation and his educational and 
vocational plans. 

12. Emphasize growth in social un- 
derstanding and in competency in 
social relationships and group tech- 
niques by associating staff members 
skilled in these areas with the com- 
munity-service program. 

13. Make possible the arrangement 
of student time for participation in 
service to the community on bases 
equivalent to other time decisions as- 
sumed by students. 

14. Provide resources and time for 
supervision commensurate with the 
need for, and quality of, supervision 
required for program adequacy. 


Organizational Techniques 


Particular attention must be 
given to the working relationships 
between sponsors and supervisors 
and participating students. From 
the suggestions offered below, col- 
leges may select and adapt tech- 
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niques appropriate to their local 
situations and thereby direct at- 
tention toward improvement of 
their organization of service activi- 
ties: 


1. Carry on joint planning with 
‘students of projects and activities, 
including their administration and 
evaluation. 

2. Select, train, and utilize student 
project leaders. , 

3. Set up a training or apprentice 
period for new leaders and new par- 
ticipants. 

4. Distribute or allocate service ac- 
tivities and projects to student groups 
already organized. 

5. Organize student groups around 
projects and activities. 

6. Develop service activities and 
projects as community-laboratory ex- 
tensions of courses. 

7. Provide guide, resource, and 
other helping materials, such as a 
community-service library or reference 
shelf. 

8. Make available adequate oppor- 
tunities for conferences and consulta- 
tion with participants on problems, 
plans, and progress. 

9. Schedule regular meetings of all 
participants in a service project. 

10. Arrange regular meetings of stu- 


dent leaders of activities and projects, 


preferably with a student in charge 
and the sponsor or supervisor function- 
ing as consultant and resource person. 

11. Establish a student executive 
committee or steering committee as an 
administrative-advisory group on com- 
munity service. 

12. Establish an advisory council on 
community-service activities and proj- 
ects composed of representatives of 
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sponsors and supervisors, participat- 
ing students, and the administrative 
staff of the college. 

13. Arrange for training of students 
who need or desire it, both before and 
during service. 


Some specific ways of incorpo- 
rating joint planning and co-oper- 
ation between sponsors and super- 
visors and co-operating community 
personnel are indicated in the 
following suggestions: 


1. Evaluate community requests for 
services in terms of criteria for accept- 
able service activities. 

2. Utilize community personnel in 
consultative capacities with student 
groups. | 

3. Maintain direct and personal con- 
tacts with community agencies. 

4. Establish a community-service 
advisory council or joint planning com- 
mittee composed of co-operating com- 
munity personnel and sponsors and 
supervisors. 

5. Provide arrangements for referral 
and exchange of information between 
co-operating community personnel and 
sponsors and supervisors. 

6. Put the arrangements between 
the college and the co-operating com- 
munity agencies into written agree- 
ments or “contracts.” 


Supervisory Techmques 


One technique was found in gen- 
eral practice in the supervision of 
student participation in services to 
the community, namely, confer- 
ences with students on the campus. 
Face-to-face supervision is desir- 
able. However, it may be informal 
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-and casual and largely a result of 
frequent contacts with students on 
campus, rather than a means of 
nurturing and directing the growth 
and development of students as 
community participants. Further, 
it is desirable that supervision ex- 
tend byond the campus, as in gen- 
-eral practice it now does not. Spon- 
‘sors and supervisors should be 
afforded greatly increased oppor- 
tunities for field work with co- 
operating community agencies and 
their personnel and for supervisory 
‘visiting of students at work in the 
-community. 

The following statements indi- 
‘cate what may be found when 
-desirable supervisory practices are 
in effect: 


1. Sponsors and supervisors have 
operating agreements with co-operat- 
ing community agencies and their 
personnel. 

2. Co-operating community person- 
‘nel participate responsibly and spe- 
-cifically in planning, organizing, and 
“supervising service projects and ac- 
tivities. 

3. Co-operating community  per- 
-sonnel submit reports dealing with 
-such items as time served, work done, 
quality of work, competency and 
growth of participating students, sug- 
gestions for guidance and development 
-of individual students, and suggestions 
for improvement of services. 

4. The sponsor or supervisor visits 
‘the co-operating community agency 
regularly for conferences. 

5. The sponsor or supervisor visits 
yparticipating students at work in com- 
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munity situations regularly and con- 
fers with them soon after his visits. 

6. The sponsor or supervisor ar- 
ranges conferences regularly, and oth- 
ers as needed, with project leaders, 
project groups, and smaller groups of 
participants. 

7. The sponsor or supervisor dele- 
gates supervisory functions and re- 
sponsibilities to students in so far as 
feasible and as rapidly as students 
reach readiness for them. 

8. The sponsor or supervisor has a 
genuine personal interest in participat- 
ing students and aids them in relating 
service experiences and class work. 

9. Project leaders and, on occasion, 
project participants submit compre- 
hensive periodic progress reports. 

10. The sponsor or supervisor main- 
tains such records as are needed to 
prepare complete and critical reports 
on student participation in services to 
the community. 

11. Suggestions are solicited and 
freely received, with appropriate action 
promptly forthcoming. 

12. Adaptive change and progres- 
sive improvement in all phases of the 
program and its personnel are criti- 
cally and eagerly sought. 


Evaluative Techniques 


Little evidence was found of 
effective programs for evaluating 
the participation of students in 
services to the local community. As 
in supervisory techniques, the 
evaluative techniques found were 
person-to-person in type and rela- 
tively casual, and informal. The 
development and the application of 
evaluative techniques depend on 
the extension and improvement of | 
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organizational and_ supervisory 
techniques. If the clarity of purpose, 
of functions, of organization, and 
of operation in the community- 
service field suggested in this series 
of articles exists, evaluation tech- 
niques almost suggest themselves. 

Colleges engaging in community 
service need to develop simple 
record-keeping procedures that are 
adequate for planning, supervisory, 
and evaluative purposes without 
requiring undue expenditure of 
time. Particular attention should 
be given to the development and 
the more extensive use of means of 
self-evaluation by participating 
students. The suggestions offered 
here are to be considered in relation 
to the earlier suggestions on person- 
nel procedures, organizational tech- 
niques, and supervisory techniques. 

Processes and outcomes in the 
field of this study are extremely 
dificult to evaluate. The sugges- 
tions offered below indicate appro- 
priate directions in efforts to de- 
velop and utilize evaluation in 
community service. Evaluation is 
focused on people and processes 
when: 


1. Reports and records are viewed 
as instrumental in function, not as ends 
in themselves. 

2. The forms and reports used are 
simple and specific. 

3. Periodic progress reports are com- 
pared to show direction, rate, and 
quality of growth in service compe- 
tence. 
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4, Observations and reports ob- 
tained from co-operating community 
personnel are used to. discover the 
quality and quantity of services ren- 
dered and the competency and further 


needs of participants. 


5. Observations and data from all 
supervisory and co-operating sources 
are used to discover growth and de- 
velopment in group skills and tech- 
niques and in social understanding. 

6. Sponsors and supervisors and co- 
operating community personnel col- 
laborate in evaluation of services and 
of participating students. 

7. Procedures are provided whereby 
the individual participant may ap- 
praise his own growth and develop- 


-ment and whereby his colleagues may 


contribute evaluative judgments and 
suggestions. 

8. Evaluative data are used to ar- 
rive at judgments of adequacy and 
effectiveness of organization, super- 
vision, and community relations. 

9. Evaluative data are utilized to 
study needed changes and improve- 
ments in all aspects of the community- 
service program. 

10. Records, reports, observations, 
and other evaluative data are open for 
inspection by the college, the co-oper- 
ating community agencies, and the 
participating students, and relevant 
data are transmitted to the proper 
persons for use in counseling. 


Co-ordination 


The problem of co-ordination 
embraces the entire college. It is of 
basic importance that a commu- 
nity-service program have adminis- 
trative clarity. It loses its motive 
power in organizational frenzy and 
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competitive confusion if it is parti- 
tioned into autonomous or semi- 
autonomous parts. When this hap- 
pens, administration becomes too 
much a matter of getting clearance, 
of duplication of effort or of a 
surface co-ordination of discrete 
activities, and of compromised 
planning. The problem of co-ordi- 
nation comes down to this: if the 
program of service activities is to 
have maximum impact on student, 
community, and college, there must 
be clear-cut responsibility for pol- 
icy-making decisions and the pro- 
gram must have clearly understood, 
centralized co-ordination. It is 
quite simply a matter of essential 
and responsible opportunity for an 
effective combination of co-oper- 
ation and co-ordination. 

Considerations involved in devel- 
oping co-ordination within the col- 
lege with reference to community 
service include: 


1. An administrative policy state- 
ment designates where and how co- 
ordination shall occur. 

2. The development of the policy 
has been participated in by all parties 
involved and comprehends to their 
satisfaction the operating factors in- 
volved. 

3. The pattern of co-ordination op- 
erates at the college, the community, 
and the student levels as one pattern, 
not three patterns. | 

4, The policy is designed to facili- 
tate student participation, that is, it 
is enabling, not restrictive. 

5. The functions and responsibilities 
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of all co-operating and participating 
parties are clearly defined. 

6. Deliberative and administrative 
functions and_ responsibilities are 
clearly identified and distinguished. 

7. Co-ordination provides for adap- 
tive application to particular situations 
and new developments; that is, it 
establishes principles in relation to 
which the specifics and details of situ- 
ations may be accommodated. 


Conclusion 


Community service, if seriously 
accepted, extends into all areas of 
the college program. Increasing 
social understanding is as much a 
problem of college staff as it is of 


students. The question may be 


raised whether the latter will ac- 
quire it if the former do not have 
it. Emphasis on social understand- 
ing is directly reflected in the con- 
sideration that the college and its 
staff give to the needs, interests, 
and problems of students. Social 
understanding and interest in per- 
sons are interrelated if educational 
purposes and efforts are function- 
ally conceived. 

Social understanding is more 
than a verbal facility. It involves 
(1) sound and verified knowledge 
of the community, its institutions 
and agencies, its processes, its 
people, its needs, and its problems; 
(2) competence in social processes 
and group techniques and recogni- 
tion that living is a process of 
adaptive adjustment; and (3) par- 
ticipation and direct experience in 
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the life and activities of the com- 


munity, through which the par- 
ticipants utilize their particular 
resources and skills and intensify 
and humanize their professional 
interests and their social awareness. 
Given such college and staff founda- 
tion in social realities, it follows that 
students will be afforded significant 
opportunties for (1) comprehend- 
ing the values of participation in 
services to the community; (2) 
defining their abilities, interests, 
and needs; (3) achieving compe- 
tency in social skills and tech- 
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niques; and (4) assuming and 
carrying through responsibilities. 
The answer to the problem of 
leadership is to create a situation in — 
which personnel practices and serv- 
ice activities operate to develop 
and use leaders, in which leading 
can be functionally learned in a 
setting of lifelike situations. 
Sponsors and supervisors would 
find it valuable to exercise a sense 
of history-in-the-making and con- 
sistently to record their experiences 
in community service in detailed 
annual analyses and reports. 
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Biography and Education for Adjustment 


SAMUEL WEINGARTEN 


Genera education today seeks to 
aid the student in making an ad- 
justment within himself and in ad- 
justing to our complex society by 
giving him the necessary under- 
standings and skills. Seeking the 
most functional methods for effect- 
ing these adjustments, educators 
agree that a beginning can be made 
through observation, which pre- 
cedes practice. Extensive reading, 
when related to students’ needs and 
interests, is a means by which 
young people come to an under- 
standing of the multifarious prob- 
lems confronting the individual in 
his quest for the good life and social 
adjustment. 

Reading of biographies and auto- 
biographies can aid students in un- 
derstanding how individuals have 
met human situations and solved 
problems in their lives. Thus stu- 
dents find help in seeking answers 
to their own questions. In the fol- 
lowing discussion, the use that can 
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be made of biographies and auto- 
biographies in education for adjust- 
ment is noted, and specific cases in 
which works of this type of writing 
have been helpful to young men 
and women are cited. 


The Guidance Approach 


In the ideal secondary school de- 
scribed in the report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Edu- 
cation for All American Youth (1), 
teachers attempt to adapt the pro- 
gram of the school to the needs and 
interests of the individual student. 
Guidance is conceived of as more 
than aid in selecting a vocation; all 
the problems and needs with which 
the individual student is confronted 
are taken into consideration. Such 
a program is in accord with a phi- 
losophy of helping students wher- 
ever they need help in making 
interpretations, choices, and adjust- 
ments. 

In this chart of desirable prac- 
tices in the American secondary 
school, the task of counseling stu- 
dents is not limited to specialists. 
A plan by which teachers of the 
“common learnings” are engaged in 
guidance makes possible the use of 
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curricular materials in aiding the 
student to understand himself and 
to make an adjustment to his en- 
vironment. Because literature is a 
mirror of life, reading can be used 
to help the student understand 
human motives and the ways in 
which individuals in a variety of 
human situations have met and 
solved their problems. In the high 
school of American City (1: 257), 
literature is used as a means for 
guiding students in making choices 
and in solving personal problems. 

The use of biography as an in- 
strument in vocational guidance 
has not been uncommon in Ameri- 
can schools in recent years. Lists 
of biographies have been compiled 
so that the student can select the 
life of a person who has done note- 
worthy work in the field in which 
he himself is interested. Specialists 
in guidance have directed young 
people to note the steps taken by 
the man or woman in achieving the 
position in which vocational ful- 
filment was found. Outlines for 
reading biographies from this point 
of view have been worked out (3: 
391). Such analyses, however, focus 
only.on the external facts of an indi- 
vidual’s life which may be of use to 
the student in his own vocational 
development. 

Williams (10: 86) reports a 
study of a selected group of 2,216 
high-school students, in which the 
students were asked to list the 
names of 25 men and women whom 
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they thought of as leaders, either in 
the past or at the present time, and 
to tell why they thought each was 
or is a leader. The results of this 
survey showed that, while young 
people are person-conscious, on the 
whole they are relatively uninter- 
ested in personal characteristics but 
are more interested in what people 
do than in what they are. It is evi- 
dent that for character education 
the subjective qualities are the more 
important. 

Some workers who have used bi- 
ographies in guidance have tried to 
enlarge such reading to include an 
understanding of the person’s char- 
acter as well as his actions, in fact, 
to interpret the latter in the light 
of the former. Although full-length 
biographies have generally been 
used in vocational guidance, there 
are a number of anthologies of 
briefer sketches which can be used 
effectively.t One of these is an ef- 
fort to correlate vocational guid- 
ance with course work in English, 
and Logie (5), the editor of this 
collection, wisely transcends the 
mere study of what men and 
women have done to become suc- 
cessful. In commenting on_ her 
guides for study, she says: 


The study questions at the end of 
each selection have been chosen in the 


1 Biography Index, a new index published 
quarterly by H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, provides in each issue an appendix in 
which recent biographies are classified by occu- 
pations and professions. 
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hope that readers may find personal 
guidance by discerning in some lives, 
at least, the fruits of vision, strength 
of character, sympathy, and sound 
common sense [5: xii]. 


Reading in Relation to 
Student Needs 


The selection of books for young 
people which will have a bearing on 
their needs and interests has been 
advocated by Witty and Kopel: 


[This need] suggests the importance 
of continuous study and guidance of 
each child’s reading in terms of his 
unique constellation of needs. To ac- 
complish this end, the teacher should 
ascertain each child’s background of 
experiences, his ability, and his par- 
ticular interests, in order that reading 
may become not an isolated phenome- 
non but, instead, a significant develop- 
mental process [12: 34], 


Workers in the field of reading 
have adapted this point of view to 
different levels of the maturing stu- 
dent. 

Elbert Lenrow (4) prepared an 
index in which fifteen hundred 
novels were “selected, topically clas- 
sified, and annotated for use in 
meeting the needs of individuals in 
general education.” In order to aid 
the student in finding books that 
will help him to see objectively how 
other persons have met and solved 
problems similar to his own, the 
novels in Lenrow’s Reader's Gude 
are arranged under headings which 
relate to the major needs and in- 
terests of human beings (6, 7). 


A philosophy of education like 
that expressed in the Harvard Re- 
port, General Education in a Free 
Society (2), which conceives of the 
function of the school as being 
largely the intellectual develop- 
ment of the child, recognizes the 
needs and problems of students but 
relegates concern for them to the 
home and the church. This is an 
unsettled question in education: 
Where does education end and 
therapy begin? No teacher who 
understands the close relation of 
the student’s mental hygiene to 
aptitude in learning will turn away 
from his problems—if for no other 
reason than to promote effective 
learning. There are, however, larger 
humanitarian considerations. Di- 
rect treatment of emotional dis- 
turbances and social maladjust- 
ments should, of course, be left to 
professionally qualified specialists. 
The teacher of literature can, how- 
ever, help the student gain an un- 
derstanding of himself and an ob- 
jective attitude toward his prob- 
lems. 

Louise Rosenblatt, who has de- 
veloped to a greater extent than 
Lenrow the concept of the func- 
tional use of books in guidance for 
student adjustment, has summar- 
ized the kinds of problems that the 
individual may find concretely ex- 
emplified in a novel (8: 316). Bi- 
ographies should be as effective as 
novels in this process of helping the 
student to achieve personality in- 
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tegration. Indeed, some teachers be- 
lieve biographies to be superior for 
this purpose because of the greater 
appeal to youth of the “real.” The 
study of various biographies of the 
same person may be a means of 
making the student conscious of 
different interpretations of the im- 
portant factors in personality de- 
velopment (8: 317). 

Evidence from surveys indicates 
that more extensive use is made of 
the guidance approach to biog- 
raphy in secondary schools than in 
colleges. In a survey of 805 cata- 
logues of colleges, universities, and 
teachers’ colleges, 100 courses in bi- 
ography were found listed (9: 7). 
Almost all these courses are con- 
cerned with the study of the literary 
qualities of the biographies. Only 
five of the hundred courses, as far 
as it is possible to determine from 
the catalogue descriptions, ap- 
proach biography with attention to 
the personality of the subject. Yet 
students in college have problems 
similar to those of students in sec- 
ondary schools, as well as addi- 
tional problems. Today a large per- 
centage of the students enrolled in 
our colleges are young men and 
women who have been subjected to 
the tensions and unsettling effects 
of wartime. It should be one of the 
objectives of general education in 
the junior college to guide them in 
seeking solutions to their personal 
problems. Literature, especially bi- 
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ography, can be a potent instru- 
ment in this effort. 


Therapy from Biographies 


In a junior-college class in litera- 
ture, composed of students fresh 
from the graduating classes of Chi- 
cago high schools or from service in 
the armed forces, an effort was 
made to guide students in the read- 
ing of biographies and autobiogra- 
phies which would be meaningful to 
them in terms of their own interests 
and needs. By conversation, con- 
ferences, interest inventories, and 
adjustment tests, the instructor 
sought to fit the book to the indi- 
vidual student. Even when the 
book was selected for reasons other - 
than its appropriateness for the 
reader, the student was asked to 
note situations or problems that 
were in any way similar to those in 
his own life. After the books were 
read, statements made by students 
showed the anxieties, indecisions, 
and questions in the minds of many 
members of the class—this class, 
like all classes, had in it some stu- 
dents in quandaries. The following 
are typical examples of the therapy 
such students found in biographies 
and autobiographies. 

C. B. was a student who had felt 
the cruelty of religious discrimina- 
tion. After reading André Maurois’ 
Disraeli (31) she wrote: 


I was especially interested in Mr. 
Disraeli because he and I are of the 
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same religion. From the time he was a 
boy, although he never followed the 
Jewish faith, he was considered a 
foreigner and an Oriental. When he 
was a youngster, he realized he was 
different from his young associates be- 
cause he was not of the same religion 
as they were, and he found out that in 
the eyes of the teacher and the other 
people he was considered a slightly 
comical character. I was proud and 


pleased by the fact that he met and 


overcame all obstacles, such as religion 
and social position, to become prime 
minister of England. 


She was advised to read further 
in E. C. Corti’s The Rise of the 
House of Rothschild (19), G. S. 
Hellman’s Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
American Judge (25), and M. R. 
Werner’s Julius Rosenwald: The 
Life of a Practical Humamtarian 
(42). 

B. C. was troubled about the 
values of a virtuous life and found 
the answer to his question in Zofia 
Kossack’s fictional biography of St. 
Francis of Assisi (28): 


Sometimes I have wondered if being 
good is worth all the trouble and sacri- 
fice necessary for retaining such a 
quality. This book certainly shed light 
on this subject; my reaction is now 
- definitely positive. The evils which re- 
sult from one moral or social slip cer- 
tainly are clearly shown in Blessed 
Are the Meek. Those who slip also ex- 
perience restlessness of mind and soul. 
The peace of mind and. soul which 
Francis experienced because he was 
good I have had but didn’t stop to 


think about. This book made me stop 
and think how wonderful that feeling 
is. 


Because C. B.’s timidity troubled 
her, she constantly withdrew from 
active participation in the group. 
In Eleanor Roosevelt’s autobiog- 
raphy, This Is My Story (38), she 
found a parallel to her own de- 
ficiency. One notes in her statement 
a great sense of relief in discovering 
that her difficulty is not unique: 


Mrs. Roosevelt was a dreamer and 
a timid person, and to me that sounds 
familiar because I, too, am a dreamer 
and a timid person. .... However, she 
has overcome many of the obstacles 
that I also face. By taking some of her 
advice perhaps I can overcome some 
of my problems. 


Students who are not successful 
in their school work frequently de- 


velop a great sense of defeat. They 


despair of the future, unless like 
R. W. in this class, they find some 
instance of an individual who, by 
maturing, improved in his apti- 
tudes. In Catherine D. Bowen’s 
Yankee from Olympus (15), R. W. 
encountered such a person and thus 
gained confidence in himself: 


When Justice Holmes was a boy, he 
was just the same as any other boy. 
He didn’t enjoy school any too much, 
and always tried to get out of as much 
work as’ possible. When he became 
older, he matured a great deal, men- 
tally as well as physically. .... I can’t 
say this book touched any of my pres- 
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ent personal problems except school. 
Young Holmes never did seem to be 
able to study very well until he was 
older and realized how important 
school was. 


A. D. had become a member of a 
“eang” in which he wasted much 
time, to the neglect of his studies. 
From reading Nietzsche by Crane 
Brinton (16), he realized that he 
should free himself from this pat- 
tern which was injurious to him: 


Nietzsche as a student had the same 
problem as I am facing now. At first he 
joined a group of boys just to be “one 
of the gang,” but he soon found out 
how foolish and stupid it was. I find 
myself in similar circumstances be- 
cause I find I waste too much time 
with some of my frivolous friends. 
Like Nietzsche, I intend to break with 
them. . 


Family relations and loyalties to 
those dear to them are of much con- 
cern to young people. A. B. was 
proud of her artist brother, about 
whom she talked much; she was 
fearful that he would not adjust 
economically. In Irving Stone’s 
Lust for Life (41), the life of the 
artist Van Gogh, she recognized a 
parallel to her own situation: 


This book offered a solution to me in 
an indirect manner because I may find 
myself in a similar position to that of 
Theo. My brother is an artist (and one 
that I believe will be as great as Van 
Gogh in time). If I found that it was 
impossible for him to have a decent 
life without painting, and I found that 
he could not sell his work, I believe I 
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would follow the same course as Theo 
and sacrifice my own personal com- 
forts in his happiness. 


Women students are always in- 
terested in books dealing with the 
place of women in the world. I. P. 
had a conflict common to many 
young women: whether she could 
have a career and also a home and 
children. In Hortense Odlum’s A 
Woman’s Place (34), she saw a pos- 
sible combination of the two: 


The real thing in this biography that 
interested me personally was the way 
that this woman managed to have a 
happy marriage, raised two children 
successfully, and carried on a prosper- 
ous and fascinating business career. 
She has proven that a woman can be 
successful in both a career and mar- 
riage. Since I hope to do the same 
some day, I enjoy reading about other 
women who have made this come true. 
Mrs. Odlum certainly proved her worth 
as both a mother, wife, housewife, and — 
business manager. 


She found further corroboration 
of this possibility in the life of 
Madame Curie by her daughter, 
Eve (20). 

Other members of the class who 
were concerned with the same prob- 
lem found these biographies and 
autobiographies interesting and 
valuable: Grace Moore’s Yow’re 
Only Human Once (32), V. M. 
Paxton’s Penthouse in Bogotdé (35), 
Louise Randall Pierson’s Roughly 
Speaking (37), and A. E. Rothery’s 
Fitting Habitation (39). 
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A. N. B., an adult member of the 
class, is studying for the ministry. 
His concern for the religious edu- 
cation of his young daughter was 
evident in his conversation, his 
comments on books, and his writ- 
ten statements. In writing about 
Catherine Gilbertson’s Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (24), he said: 


My wife and I have a little daughter 
who will need the proper training. This 
book has not solved the problem of 
proper religious training and how it 
should be taught in the home in order 
to bring forth the greatest fruit, but it 
has emphasized the supreme value of 
the observance of proper religious be- 
liefs in the home. These never left Mrs. 
Stowe, it seems. 


He commented on the same prob- 
lem after reading Hartzell Spence’s 
autobiography, Get Thee behind 
Me (40). 

M. W. wanted to travel, to profit 
by visiting distant lands; but she 
wanted it all to become a part of 
her, for she was contemptuous of 
meaningless movements over the 
face of the globe. In Pearl Buck’s 
life of her father, Fighting Angel 
(17), M. W. read of a man who 
traveled as she would like to travel: 


Like any normal person, I have the 
desire to travel. But along with it, I 
have a determination. I have nothing 
but contempt for the tourist who 
wastes a fortune by gawking at things 
he’ll never see again and which really 
don’t interest him. Andrew was a man 
who traveled and got into the inside 
of things till the novelty wore off. He 
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traveled and accomplished something. 
To me Andrew proved it could be 
done. It didn’t show me how I could 
do it, but observing him was encour- 
agement itself. My problem still isn’t 
solved, but it will be some day soon. 


Biography and Choice of Vocations 


Perhaps the greatest value of the 
biographies to many members of 
the class was the guidance given to 
them in their thinking about ‘their 
future vocations. 

B. C. P. was interested in dra- 
matics, participated in school pro- 
ductions of plays, talked continu- 
ally about the theater, expressed an 
ardent desire to go on the stage— 
but there were obstacles. After 
reading the life-story of the actor 
J.C. Nugent, /t’s a Great Life (33), 


she commented: 


As long as I have wanted to be an 
actress, and that has been for a good 
number of years, I have been hearing 
the same story from everyone, “Acting 
is not a steadying thing. Why don’t 
you go into something more substan- 
tial, something with a definite future?” 

It seems that I am not the only one 
who hears this, day in and day out. J. 
C. Nugent stated-that everyone told 
him about the same thing, but he knew 
that was what he wanted to be, and 
that is what he became. Now, since 
reading this book, nothing and no one 
is going to change my mind about be- 
coming an actress. I honestly feel that 
that was what I was cut out to be, and 


with God’s help, that’s what I will be. 


Throughout the semester she 
read other books dealing with the 
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profession in which she was inter- 
ested. Reading Gene Fowler’s life of 
John Barrymore, Good Night, 
Sweet Prince (22), Katherine Cor- 
nell’s story in Gladys Malvern’s 
Curtain Going Up! (30), and Olga 
Petrova’s Butter with My Bread 
(36) gave her greater confidence 
and resolution. 

In James Weber Linn’s Jane Ad- 
dams (29), I. P. obtained informa- 
tion about her chosen vocation and 
found a prototype: 


For many years it has been my am- 
bition to become a social worker; so 
naturally the story of the world’s great- 
est social worker has been of great 
interest to me. Many of the ideals and 
characteristics brought out have shown 
me under what conditions social work- 
ers must work. The portrayal of the 
life of this woman shows me the type 
of personality and traits a person who 
intends to do this work needs. I was 
fascinated to see the way this woman 
could stand so determinedly for her 
ideals, and fight for them to the very 
end. 


I. P.’s interest led her to Robert 
Duffus’ Lillian Wald (21), which 
she found “a moving biography of 
a great woman and a tribute to a 
life that was dedicated, first, to the 
poor of New York’s East Side and, 
later, to nation-wide and world- 
wide causes.” | 

In Katherine Burton’s Sorrow 
Built a Bridge (18), M. C. felt her 


own conflict: 
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I particularly enjoyed this book 
because Rose Hawthorne had a dif- 
ficulty similar to one which I am 
trying to solve. She was inclined toward 
several fields of work and so am I. 


In V. Frisch and J. T. Shipley’s 
biography, Auguste Rodin (23), 
O. P. got a stimulus toward a new 
activity: 


I was a little more interested in this 
book perhaps than others would be, 
because I intend to be a commercial 
artist. I can draw figures and portraits 
but have never tried sculpturing. This 
book has made sculpturing seem so 
fascinating that I hope I shall be able 
to try it one of these days. 


He continued reading in Malvina 
Hoffman’s Heads and Tales (26), 
Rockwell Kent’s This Is My Own 
(27), George Biddle’s American 
Artist’s Story (14), and K. S. Alek- 
seevs My Life in Art (13), and 
before the end of the course he was 
eager to try sculpturing. _ 

In 1946, in this American City 
junior college, these biographies 
and autobiographies were valuable 
in helping students gain an under- 
standing of themselves and make 
adjustments to their world. With- 
out neglecting the literary value of 
such books (11), the instructor was 
able to employ them as tools in a 
guidance program which took into 
consideration problems such as 
those encountered by many stu- 
dents who come to us today. 
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The Junior College as a Builder of 


Small Communities 


ROLAND HINDS 


Many small, ambitious commu- 
nities advertise for new businesses 
and put out enticing propaganda to 
draw in enterprising citizens. Often 
the same communities annually 
“deport” from a dozen to several 
hundred of their most promising 
young citizens. This they do with 
the kindest intentions toward the 
“deportees,” and certainly with no 
idea that they are slowly bleeding 
the community to death. 

Every fall there is a parting of 
parents from their children as the 
select youngsters of the home town 
go to institutions of learning to be- 
gin their college careers. Most of 
these young people leave home 
cheerfully, full of a spirit of high 
adventure and elated to be assum- 
ing greater personal responsibility. 
They feel that they are passing a 
milestone on the road to maturity— 
and they are. If everything turns 
out well, if they have been carefully 


Rotanp Hinps 1s a government 
employee, his most recent assign- 
ment having been that of informa- 
tion specialist with the War Depart- 
ment General Staff. 


and properly reared, with just the 
right amount of parental encour- 
agement and not too much inter- 
ference, all may be for the best. If, 
however, they have not already 
achieved emotional and mental ma- 
turity or if the new environment is 
unusually barren, the period away 
from home may result in wasted 
time, frustration, and unhappiness, 
and the young people may be unfit- 


ted for life in the home community. 


Of course, we cannot turn back 
the clock to the period when higher 
education was for the few. We have 
committed ourselves irretrievably 
to the proposition that higher edu- 
cation shall be freely available to 
all who aspire to it. Indeed, we find 
growing needs for educated people 
in business, industry, government, 
and agriculture. We particularly 
need new people for educational 
and religious leadership. Conse- 
quently, it is high time that parents 
and public-spirited citizens consider 
this situation thoroughly. Is this 


annual exodus of young people 


necessary? Is there an alternative? 
For many communities there is 
an alternative to sending the 
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younger students abroad. Provided 
a community is large enough to per- 
mit efficient operation, this alter- 
native is the organization of a two- 
year (junior) college to supplement 
the existing system of public educa- 
tion. It will not necessarily cost the 
taxpayers additional money, for 
these institutions may be operated 
on a tuition basis, with a modicum 
of assistance. 

These local colleges offer many 
advantages. Look first at the eco- 
nomic picture. Whether a student 
pays his own way or has it paid for 
him by his family, he is forced to 
spend extra money on transporta- 
tion, rent, and board while residing 
away from home. The very mini- 
mum expenditure, where no tuition 
is charged, will be fifty or sixty 
dollars a month. In many states 
high tuition charges must also be 
paid. The total expenditure for a 
student is seldom less than three 
hundred dollars a semester. If a 
local college is available, the student 
and his parents can keep probably 
half that amount to spend or to put 
into a bank account for post-grad- 
uation needs. Then an older, better- 
balanced, and more mature boy or 
girl may go away to an institution 
for professional training or begin 
full-time work to build a home and 
perhaps a business. 

A working student is far more 
likely to find and keep a job in his 
home town than in some distant 
place where he is not acquainted. 
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Farm boys can stay on the farm, if 
they choose, and earn their way. 
After graduation, working students 
are more easily assimilated into the 
economic system of the community 
if they stay at home and hold down 
a job. They get the “inside track.” 

Many of the students entering 
colleges never take a degree, and, in 
the case of most of the students who 
do not graduate, it is probable that 
local schooling which does not 
weaken or break the close connec- 
tion with the home community is 
advantageous. 

From an educational point of 
view, no one has been able to dem- 
onstrate that development is slowed 
down by remaining at home and 
attending a local institution. A stu- 
dent who has already developed 
good study habits is more likely to 
persist and be confirmed in those 
habits in the same environment in 
which he developed them. On the 
other hand, an indifferent student 
is no more likely to change for the 
better in a radically new environ- 
ment than he is to become more in- 
different. In judging probabilities, 
parents should consider the total 
environment surrounding their 
child. College experience has shown 
that, on the whole, students of the 
junior colleges do just as well in 
advanced classes as do those who 
attended universites or four-year 
colleges during the first two years. 
The records of both classes of stu- 
dents are comparable because the 
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first two years of college work are 
not highly specialized. 

There are many adults whose 
education was cut short by eco- 
nomic pressure or who realized too 
late the inadequacy of their educa- 
tion for life in modern society. A 
junior college presents a golden op- 
portunity to these people to correct 
inadequacies. It affords not only 
opportunity but also the stimulus 
of group meetings and the en- 
couragement of instructors who are 
available for frequent consultation. 
Some persons reach a stage of de- 
velopment where they can do with- 
out these aids, but such individuals 
are too few. 

Turning from points of individual 
welfare to the effect of the junior 
college on the community as a 
whole, one readily sees that between 
institution and community there 
are interactions which are also im- 
portant and which, in some re- 
spects, are much more difficult to 
evaluate. | 

Some of the economies in connec- 
tion with individual patronage of 
the junior college have been men- 
tioned—the savings in rent, board, 
transportation, and, in some cases, 
tuition. The rent saving can be 
regarded as a community gain 
through the increased utilization of 
local housing. In some cases the 
rooms of absent students are rented, 
but, in a majority of cases, the 
rooms and their furnishings remain 


comparatively unused. Boarding at- 


home can be regarded as contribut- 
ing to fuller employment, since the 


principal savings are in the costs — 


of cooking, management, serving, 
and overhead and not in the price 
of food. Probably in the majority 
of cases, home cookery would also 
contribute to the better nutrition 
of students. 

Not only would individual prop- 
erty be used more if a junior col- 
lege kept young people at home, 
but, to the extent that public prop- 
erty is used, it would also yield a 
higher return on the public’s invest- 
ment. Schoolrooms, auditoriums, 
libraries, gymnasiums, ball parks, 
and other facilities would be more 
fully used. | 

A college faculty contributes to 
the building of a better community. 
If circumstances make it practical, 
additional qualified faculty mem- 
bers may be employed for the high 
school on a part-time basis, thus 
making their diversified talents 
available to both schools. This ar- 
rangement is a distinct advantage 
in cases in which a school is re- 
stricted in curriculum by the small 
size of its faculty. Members of a 
junior-college faculty will necessar- 
ily be better paid than are most 
high-school teachers. Their salaries 
will be used to buy housing, food, 
clothing, and other goods from local 
firms. 

The students retained at home 
for two years will swell the volume 
of local business. To a degree com- 
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mensurate with its size, a junior 
college will assist in the mainte- 
nance of property values and the 
solvency of local business. Indeed, 
the college is itself a high-type busi- 
ness, noncompetitive with other 
local enterprises, with a pay roll 
not to be despised in a small com- 
munity. 

As part-time or full-time em- 
ployees, junior-college students will 


add to the labor resources of the 


community and be a _ superior 
source from which, in later years, 
to draw managerial and high-class 
labor for community farms, busi- 
nesses, and industries. Logically, 
even those who complete two more 
years of schooling in a four-year 
college are more likely to turn their 
faces homeward after graduation 
than are students who spend four 
years in an out-of-town institution. 

In several other not less impor- 
tant ways, the community will be 
strengthened by a junior college. 
Both students and teachers will 
provide well-developed talents. 
Their musical abilities will be avail- 
able to local bands, orchestras, and 
choral groups, which add much to 
cultural atmosphere. School labora- 
tories may be made more adequate 
by junior-college contributions. 
Book requirements of students and 
teachers will enrich the school and 
public libraries, and in this way 
every intellectual person in the 
community will be blessed by the 
presence of the college. 

The musical and leadership tal- 
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ents of the students and additional 
faculty members of a junior college 
will be of great help to local 
churches. The religious habits of 
young people will be strengthened 
at a critical period of their lives. A 
nation-wide development of the 
junior-college movement would 
strengthen every religious denomi- 
nation in America to such an extent 
that they should encourage it on 
the widest possible scale. This is 
not to suggest that the faculties of 
great institutions of learning turn 
students away from God. Usually, 
they simply do not have the in- 
timacy with students which is 
necessary to encourage the stu- 
dents’ close connection with the 
churches and the fulfilment of 
their religious responsibilities. More 
could be done by local churches to 
hold their young people even when 
they are away from home, but 
keeping them active in the home- 
town churches is a better way of 
assuring the happiness of the 
young people and the present and 
future strength of the religious 
community. 

A lack of cohesion in the family 
group alarms many students of 
modern American social life. The 
causes of this condition have been 
extensively investigated and de- 
bated, and many cures have been 
suggested. Since junior colleges 
hold more young people in their 
homes, it is not beyond the realms 
of possibility that the spirit of 
bachelorhood and spinsterhood 
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would be discouraged by attend- 
ance at these institutions. At least, 
young people would not be encour- 
aged in erratic and antisocial tend- 
encies. People should practice liv- 
ing in the way in which they expect 
to live—in family groups. Regard- 
less of what some persons may say 
about the perils of parental over- 
protection, most homes are founded 
more soundly on long acquaintance, 
parental advice and counsel, and 
interfamily relationships. Many 
Americans are footloose and unsta- 
ble. The junior college is a worth- 
while institution for assisting in 
the “settlement” of our economic 
and spiritual nomads. 

The opportunity that a junior 
college presents for orienting its 
students toward the needs and ad- 
vantages of their own community 
is almost unique. It opens many 
splendid opportunities for service 
and for the development of con- 
structive community spirit. For ex- 
ample, well-prepared teachers can 
direct student activities in studies 
of community assets and problems, 
the results of which will be valuable 
to the entire community. Surveys, 
comparisons with other communi- 
ties, industrial and business re- 
search—these may all properly 
from appropriate curricular 
activity. Finally, earnest young 
people engaged in trying to accom- 
plish something worth while have 
about them an indescribable air 
of purposefulness which is catch- 
ing. It may soon pervade a whole 
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community like a refreshing breeze 
from the mountains. The old 
secretly take heart when the young 
take hold. 

Community orientation does not 
necessarily spell provincialism. A 
firm grasp of one’s own location in 
time and space is essential to an 
adequate knowledge of world af- 
fairs. Viewpoints can become so de- 
tached that they are unreal and 
meaningless. Attendance as a Fresh- 
man and a Sophomore at some in- 
stitution of higher learning within 
the state or region in which the 
student lives will not, in itself, 
eradicate provincialism, which is a 
state of mind; it will merely tend 
to uproot attachment to locality, 
weaken family and business ties, 
and, possibly, contribute to delin- 
quency. Attendance at more distant 
institutions may be effective in 
rooting out provincialism, but this 
result is so infrequent that it can 
be dismissed as unimportant. Pro- 
vincialism must be ameliorated by 
broadminded faculties working 
through suitable curriculums. 

The junior college is not a cure-all 
for educational ailments. Unless it 
is run by nonpolitical, able, school 
administrators, and staffed by well- 
educated, well-paid professional 
teachers, it will fail to accomplish 
a constructive purpose. The sound- 
est foundation for a good junior 
college is an excellent public school, 
from kindergarten through high 
school; for education is a continu- 
ous process. 
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Agriculture in Mississippi High Schools 
and Junior Colleges 


J. V. GAMMAGE 


S ince I am now serving as an agri- 
culture teacher in a junior college 
after several years’ experience as a 
teacher of vocational agriculture in 
a high school, and since I received 
all my college training along the 
line of agriculture, I may be slightly 
biased in my ideas and opinions 
about the importance of agricul- 
ture in the agricultural high school 
and junior college. There are many 
students and patrons of these 
schools who do not realize that 
the agriculture department really 
should and does play a most impor- 
tant part in the school program. 
Quotation of a few of the laws or 
regulations that have been passed 
by the state legislature will show 
what should be the place of agricul- 
ture in the agricultural high school 
and junior college of Mississippi. 


State Legislation 


The first legislation passed was 
an act authorizing and empowering 
county school boards to establish 
in each county one agricultural 
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agriculture in Perkinston Jumor 
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high school for white students. Be- 
fore that act, agriculture was not 
an essential course of study in any 
of the high schools of the state, 
and, since agriculture was the lead- 
ing source of income for the citi- 
zens, the legislators realized that 
it should be made a prescribed 
course of study for boys. 

The school laws state that “the 
main purpose of an agricultural 
high school shall be to teach theo- 
retical and practical agriculture 
and home economics and to be of 
real service to the farmers of Mis- 
sissippi.” When the act was passed, 
some standards were set up to em- 
phasize the importance that the 
legislative body attached to the 
practical side of teaching agricul- 
ture, and these standards have 
never been changed. They are: 


1. Each school shall own and operate 
a dairy sufficiently large to furnish milk 
and butter necessary for use in the 
dormitories. | 

2. It shall own and operate an ap- 
proved poultry farm with one or more 
breeds of poultry, the minimum num- 
ber of which shall be one hundred hens. 

3. There shall be in every school a 
model orchard with a minimum of one 
acre demonstrating correct methods of 
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planting, cultivating, pruning, and 
propagating plants. 

4. There shall be in every school a 
model garden sufficiently large to fur- 
nish vegetables to the boarders. 

5. A sufficient number of purebred 
hogs shall be kept for teaching and 
demonstrating purposes, 

6. Plots of land shall be cultivated 
on the school farm demonstrating the 
yield per acre, and best method of cul- 
tivating of such crops as cotton, corn, 
sugar cane, potatoes, etc., suitable to 
the different sections of the state. 


_ The junior-college divisions of 
the eleven agricultural high schools 
and junior colleges are merely the 
result of a realization of the fact 
that the agricultural high schools 
were not going far enough in their 
educational field. As a result of this 
realization, the present type of 
junior college was established by 
act of the legislature of 1928. Sec- 
tion 6694 of the Mississippi school 
laws states: 


The agricultural junior colleges con- 
sisting of the Freshman and Sophomore 
years shall be organized for the purpose 
of providing such courses as will make 
the studies of the agricultural high 
school and the junior college a con- 
nected and correlated whole or com- 
plete unit of educational work. These 
courses shall consist of agriculture, in- 
cluding horticulture, dairying, animal 
husbandry, commercial gardening, do- 
mestic science and the other household 
arts, commercial branches, etc. 


‘It is evident that the need for 
education in agriculture was one 
of the chief reasons for the estab- 
lishment of the agricultural high 
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schools and that these led to the 
establishment of the eleven junior 
colleges. Mississippi is still primar- 
ily an agricultural state, the major 
portion of its citizens depending on 
the soil for a living. Since approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the students 
in our junior colleges come from 
farms, the agricultural curriculums 
of the agricultural high schools and 
of these eleven junior colleges 
should be the most important 
courses of study for boys. 


Shortage of Men Trained 
in Agriculture 


For the past ten years a serious 
shortage of trained agricultural 
leaders has existed in this state. 
New agricultural agencies calling 
for hundreds of men with degrees 
in agriculture have been estab- 
lished. Some of these new agencies 
are the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Farm Security 
Administration, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. New depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture 
have been installed in high schools, 
and all of the approximately three 
hundred departments have con- 
ducted national defense training 
and war production training and 
are now responsible for the veter- 
ans on the farm-training program 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. All 
these new organizations and de- 
partments require men with college 
degrees in agriculture. 
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The agricultural high schools are 
teaching boys agriculture of less 
than college grade. Some classes 
are held in vocational agriculture 
where the boy’s classroom work is 
taught on the basis of his farming 
situation at home and where his 
farming or laboratory work is done 
on his home farm under the super- 
vision of the vocational-agriculture 
teacher. Some classes are taught 
from textbooks adopted by the 
state textbook commission. Boys 
of these classes do their farm or 
laboratory work on the school farm, 
which is operated according to the 
standards already mentioned. 


Agricultural Curriculums 


A study of the curriculums of 
the junior colleges in the state indi- 
cates some difference of opinion as 
to the amount of agriculture that 
should be taught. From twelve to 
as much as twenty-four semester- 
hours are being offered in agricul- 
ture in the junior colleges. Prob- 
ably because of the shortage of 
labor, some few junior colleges have 
neglected their farms for the past 
few years. 

The agricultural high schools and 
junior colleges use their farms as 
laboratories, where the students 
can learn to do by doing. That is 
as it should be, because a majority 
of the junior-college students do 
not go on to senior college, and 
those who do go on will find that 
the practical side of agriculture is 
as important as the theoretical 
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side. Most of those boys who do 
not go to senior college eventually 
go back to the farm, and those who 
enrol in the terminal course are 
interested primarily in the practi- 
cal side that can be learned only on 
the farm. There are, however, cer- 
tain laboratory exercises that can 
be done better in the classroom; 
consequently well-equipped labora- 
tories may be found in all the 
junior colleges. 

The courses in dairying will serve 
as illustrations of how well these 
schools are equipped to do labora- 
tory work on the farms. Most 
school farms are equipped with 
modern dairy barns and barn equip- 
ment, electric milking-machines, 
and electric coolers and sterilizers. 
Registered and high-grade Jersey 
cows, and in some cases other 
breeds of dairy cows, are available 
for study of dairy-herd manage- 
ment and improvement, judging, 
feeding, and breeding. High-class 
sires are kept so that good produc- | 
ing cows can be raised on the farm 
and the students can get experience 
in calf-raising. 

Purebred herds of beef cattle are 
becoming more prevalent on the 
junior-college farms. One college 
has purebred Devon cattle, another 
has Aberdeen Angus, and several 
have Herefords. These cattle make 
it possible for students to learn 
feeding and management of beef- 
cattle herds. One junior college re- 
cently exhibited a calf that won a 
blue ribbon in a regional stock 
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show. The calf was fitted for show- 
ing and exhibited by agriculture 
students. These cattle, along with 
purebred Poland China, Duroc- 
Jersey, and Hampshire hogs, are 
used to study types and breeds of 
livestock and how livestock should 
fit into the farming program. 
Forestry is becoming more and 
more important and popular as a 
course of study for agriculture stu- 
dents. A person may read all the 
textbooks available on forestry, but 
he will never become a forester 
without spending a great deal of 
time in the woods. For this reason, 
junior colleges have provided forest 
plots. One junior college is devot- 
ing over 150 acres to its forest plot, 
with forty acres planted to various 
kinds of pines and the remainder 
devoted to the natural growth of 


timber. In the forest plots, students 


can study silviculture, forest man- 
agement, estimating, thinning, se- 
lective cutting and utilization of 
timber. 

The shrubbery on the campuses 
and the vegetable gardens and or- 
chards serve as laboratories where 
the horticulture students may 


study propagating, pruning, spray- 


ing for insects and diseases, fertiliz- 
ing, and cultivating of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Tung orchards are furnishing a 
new source of farm income in the 
southern section of Mississippi and 
are included in the farming pro- 
gram of the junior colleges of that 
section. No agriculture student is 
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properly educated to farm or to 
work in that area without experi- 
ence in tung production. 

The field crops of corn, cotton, 
oats, hay, sugar cane, and sweet 
potatoes furnish excellent oppor- 
tunities for laboratory work in 
agronomy courses. 

Thus I could go on through the 
entire curriculum in agriculture 
and illustrate that the farms are 
being used as ideal laboratories 
while rendering other valuable aids 
to the institutions. Besides serving 
as laboratories, these farms are pro- 
ducing food for use in the dining 
halls. One farm last year produced 
nearly two thousand gallons of 
syrup, and practically all of them 
produce potatoes, vegetables, pork, 
and other products. 

These farms should be used, and 
are used, as places where other 
agencies, such as county agents 
and soil conservationists, can hold 
pasture and terracing demonstra- 
tions and where farmers can buy 
purebred breeding-stock. 


These schools are doing their 
part in the big job of training young 
men who want to be the agricul- 
tural leaders or farmers of tomor- 
row. Since agriculture is the back- 
bone of our national existence, the 
agricultural departments of our 
agricultural high schools and junior 
colleges should be appreciated and 
supported so that they may be able 
to render the services expected of 
them. 
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From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


JESSE P. 


Tue summer meeting of the Board 
of Directors and the Committees on 
Research and Service was held on 
the campus of the University of 
Chicago, August 1 and ‘2, 1947. 
Twenty-five members were present. 
The accomplishments of the past 
were reviewed, the program of the 
present was examined, and the fu- 
ture of the junior-college movement 
was charted in light of past experi- 
ences and the reasoning of persons 
present at the meeting. 

Consensus of opinion regarding 
the past pointed to the fact that the 
plan adopted in 1945 to decentral- 
ize the work of the Association 
had resulted in reasonable success. 
Widespread interest has been cre- 
ated by means of the committee or- 
ganization, the Association has 
been knit together by clearer un- 
derstanding of objectives and of 
methods by which the objectives 
may be achieved, and the finances 
have been placed on a sound basis. 
The co-operation of the University 
of Chicago in the field of research 
and in the publication of the Junior 
College Journal has greatly acceler- 
ated the former and strengthened 
the latter. The contribution of the 
University of Chicago in services 
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and facilities to the extent of ap- 
proximately eight thousand dollars 
a year has been and is now appreci- 
ated by the Association. 
Vice-President Medsker reported 
on the work already undertaken by 
the Committees on Research and 
Service and enumerated problems 
still facing them. He emphasized 
the necessity of making the plan 
work effectively to the benefit of 
the membership. Dr. Koos, director 
of research, stated that the investi- 
gation of the status of adult educa- 
tion will be reported in an early 
issue of the Junior College Journal, 
that data are now ready on curricu- 
lum studies, that the library study 
is nearing completion, and that stu- 
dent personnel projects are getting 
under way. Moreover, Dr. Koos 
and his assistants have collected in- 
formation on the status of junior- 
college legislation passed recently 
by some states. It is understood 
that an article based on these legis- 
lative findings will be written by 
Mr. Hugh G. Price, dean of Mont- 
gomery Junior College, Bethesda, 
Maryland, and a member of the 
Legislative Committee, for publica- 
tion in the Junior College Journal. 
Thus, it may be seen, each phase 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S DESK 


of the broad field of research as- 
signed to each of the five commit- 
tees is being progressively attacked. 
A word of warning was expressed to 
the effect that research is a labori- 
ous and often slow process and 
therefore that too much by way of 
actual and usable results must not 
be expected too soon. Patience is 
required of the membership, but 
persistent and united efforts are ex- 
pected of the members of the vari- 
ous committees. | 

In order to make the results of 
the research program available to 
the membership and to persons in- 
terested in the junior-college move- 
ment, the Board of Directors voted 
unanimously that the regular pro- 
cedure for publication of committee 
findings shall be (1) approval of 
the material by the vice-president 
and the director of research; (2) 
publication in the Junior College 
Journal, if the editor deems it 
expedient; (3) inclusion among 
“Other Publications” on a self- 
liquidating basis, if the executive 
secretary deems this course prac- 
ticable. This action was taken be- 
cause the members of the Board of 
Directors are convinced that the re- 
sults of research must be made in- 
creasingly available to the rank and 
file of junior-college personnel in 
administration and faculties, to col- 
leges of education, to summer work- 
shops, and to citizens generally who 
are interested in the promotion of 
sound programs of post-high-school 
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education. The decentralized pro- 
gram of the Association, it was felt, 
will never reach the real grass roots 
until each junior college sets in mo- 
tion a regular yearly program of in- 
service study, in which the contem- 
porary findings of research are 
thought through by faculties and 
applied to local situations. 

In addition to articles which may 
be expected during the coming year 
through the channel of the Junior 
College Journal and reprints, cer- 
tain other publications are now in 
process of being completed. The 
American Association of Jumor 
Colleges: What It Is and What It 
Does should be ready for distribu- 
tion in the near future. How To Or- 
ganize and Operate a Jumor College 
will be a ten-page pamphlet outlin- 
ing in a simple manner the basic 
principles of organization and ad- 
ministration of junior colleges. The 
second edition of American Junior 
Colleges will be published in 1948. 
Nearly five hundred exhibits of 
junior colleges have been prepared 
as of September 3 (the date of this 
writing), and five articles on the 
junior-college movement are being 
written for the first section of the 
book. An illustrated lecture on 
junior colleges is in course of prep- 
aration and should be ready for 
presentation in 1948. The lecture 
will show various types of junior- 
college buildings in different states, 
equipment used in various fields of 
instruction, libraries, laboratories, 
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studios, student activities, dining 
rooms, living quarters, etc. 

One of the most important re- 
ports to the summer meeting was 
made by Dr. B. Lamar Johnson. 
This report came out of a joint ses- 
sion of the Committee on Curricu- 
lum and Adult Education and 
the Committee on Administrative 
Problems. It was made in response 
to wide interest and need in junior 
colleges for a new book list for li- 
braries. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany is interested in publishing a 
list of instructional materials for 
junior colleges comparable to their 
catalogues for high schools and 
public libraries. The committee 
favors a separate catalogue for 
junior colleges. If a combined cata- 
logue is the best that can be agreed 
upon, the committee favors a com- 
bination with high schools rather 
than with public libraries. In any 
event, the catalogue should list all 
kinds of instructional materials— 
books, recordings, motion pictures, 
still pictures, etc. The entire group 
voted to co-operate in determining 
what materials should be in the cat- 
alogue. Twenty-two of the twenty- 
three representatives of institutions 
expressed their desire to place or- 
ders for the list at a cost of from 
thirty to fifty dollars. While the 
cost of the list may appear to be 
high, its use should result not only 
in greatly increased efficiency in 
- instructional materials but also in 
savings, through the right kind of 
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purchasing, of sums many-fold 
greater than the cost of the list. 
With a definite look into the fu- 
ture of the Association, President 
Farley presented to the Board of 
Directors, for consideration and 
discussion, plans for the program of 
the next annual meeting to be held 
at Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Missouri, on February 24-27, 1948. 
The general theme for the con- 
vention will be a rather grim one 
but nevertheless realistic in the 
light of present world conditions, 
“Education for Survival.” Aside 
from the annual reports of the 
president and the executive secre- 
tary, the first general session on 
Wednesday morning, February 25, 
will be devoted to the keynote ad- 
dress on the general theme by one 
of America’s leading thinkers and 
speakers. The general session on 
Thursday will present a symposium 
on general education for (1) eco- 
nomic well-being, (2) social well- 
being, and (3). scientific and tech- 
nical developments. On Friday 
morning another symposium will 
be the order of the day, with a con- 
sideration of the relationships of the 
junior college to (1) colleges and 
universities, (2) state departments 
of education, and (3) high schools. 
In order that the securing of au- 
thoritative speakers at the general 
sessions and at the banquet on Fri- 
day night, the ‘closing session, may 
be assured, a thousand dollars is to 


be made available in the 1948 bud- 


a 
i 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S DESK 


get to care for the speakers’ ex- 
penses. Efforts are being made early 
to obtain the best possible talent 
for the convention. The theme and 
its treatment have been planned on 
a broad basis so that all colleges of 
all types may find materials and in- 
spirations worth while. The busi- 
ness session will be conducted on 
Friday afternoon, and the conven- 
tion will come to a close on a cre- 
scendo measure! 

Many people who attended the 
convention in St. Louis last Febru- 
ary felt that the group meetings 
conducted by the Committees on 
Research and Service were the best 
part of the convention. As the 
smaller groups were able, through 
the discussion method, to deal with 
the immediate and pressing prob- 
lems of the delegates, it is entirely 
understandable that the values of 
these meetings should be held 
highly. Therefore, plans call for 
group meetings on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons of the con- 
vention by the five committees. 
Chairman James W. Reynolds of 
the Committee on Curriculum and 
Adult Education expects that the 
two meetings will consider audio- 
visual aids to instruction and 
approaches to general education. 
Chairman John E. Gray of the 
Committee on Administrative 
Problems stated that this group will 
consider college building standards 
and a program revolving around 
some critical problem within the 
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scope of the committee’s interests. 
Chairman Charles S. Morris of the 
Committee on Legislation expects 
this group to devote its time to a 
consideration of modus operand1 in 
preventing bad state legislation for 
education and in securing good 
legislation and to a review of na- 
tional legislation which will affect 
the progress of sound educational 
policies in the United States. Chair- 
man David B. Pugh of the Commit- 
tee on Teacher Preparation will 
present for discussion (1) an inter- 
pretation of studies of junior-col- 
lege salaries which are being carried 
on at the present time and (2) in- 
service improvement of teachers 
under the four headings of (a) in- 
structor ratings, (0) intervisitation 
practices, (c) demonstration teach- 
ing, and (d) policies of institutions 
regarding encouragement of ad- 
vanced teacher preparation. Acting 
Chairman J. Anthony Humphreys 
of the Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel Problems stated that certain 
problems identified in the question- 
naire on the improvement of in- 
struction will be discussed. 

It is expected that announce- 
ments of the annual meeting will be 
made just as early as possible so 
that persons who attend may have 
time to study and think and there- 
by be better prepared to enter into 
active participation in the meet- 
ings. The Kansas City meeting 
should be one in which to demon- 
strate the values of pooling our ex- 
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periences in basic problems for all 
junior colleges and of sharing our 
clearest thinking in their solutions. 
The success or failure of this adven- 
ture will depend on the willingness 
of those who attend to present their 
experiences and views for the com- 
mon good and to listen to the words 
of others for their own personal 
good and the welfare of the institu- 
tions represented by them. Hence 
the Newsletter and other means of 
communication will give the mem- 
bership details of the convention 
program as rapidly as_ possible. 
President Farley and the Executive 
Secretary will welcome suggestions 
from the membership on how to 
make the Kansas City convention 
the best possible. 

The Board of Directors engaged 
in a prolonged discussion of the Edi- 
toral Board’s functions in the gen- 
eral organization of the Association. 
It is well to state here that Presi- 
dent Farley and the immediate past 
president, Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, 
presented a preliminary chart to 
indicate the lines of responsibility 
and the delegation of functions for 
the entire Association. This chart 
will be considered further at the 
next meeting of the Board and then 
presented to the membership. It ap- 
pears that, at the time the Editorial 
Board was appointed several years 
ago, its functions and responsibili- 
ties were not fully or clearly de- 
fined. Neither did the constitution 
of the Association define these func- 
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tions. In the interest of all con- 


cerned, therefore, the Board of Di- 
rectors unanimously voted that the 
Editorial Board is an advisory com- 
mittee to the Board of Directors 
and to the University which con- 
ducts the research and editorial 
services and that the Editorial 
Board is responsible to the Board of 
Directors and recommends to it 
policies governing the promotion, 
publication, and evaluation of the 
Jumor College Journal. 

The accommodations and ar- 
rangements, the food, and the hos- 
pitality at the University of Chi- 
cago pleased the delegates so much 
that not only were thanks expressed 
but a request was made that the 
summer meeting for 1948 be held on 
the campus, if agreeable to the Uni- 
versity. The. Association’s pocket- 
book did all right, too; owing to 
economical rates at the University 
and the fact that all members did 
not attend, more than $1,500 were 
saved in expenses over the amount 
budgeted. 

Finally, the Board of Directors 
looked ahead to 1949 and unani- 
mously voted to accept an invita- 
tion of San Francisco to hold the 
1949 convention in that city. The 
motion was made by Dr. Rosco C. 
Ingalls of Los Angeles! The think- 
ing is that delegates may wish to 
arrange for a post-convention tour 
of Los Angeles at no extra train 
fare. But more about that at Kan- 
sas City in February. 


Recent Writings 


Judging the New Books 


Orpway Teap, Equalizing Educa- 
tional Opportumties beyond the 
Secondary School. The Inglis 
Lecture, 1947. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Harvard University 


Press, 1947. Pp. 53. 


In THIs paper, the Inglis Lecture 
for 1947, Dr. Tead sets forth clearly 
the need for a rethinking of the 
purposes, the scope, and the con- 
duct of higher education in the 
light of changing conditions in 
American society. This need exists 
because the same social forces 
which during the past half-century 
resulted in the enrolment in high 
school of approximately 80 per cent 
of the youth of high-school age are 
now operating to force a democra- 
tization of education at the college 
level. Government support of vet- 
erans’ education is giving impetus 
to this movement. 

Dr. Tead sees, however, a number 
of factors which, unless effective 
steps are taken toward their elim- 
ination, will impede our progress 
toward a true democratization of 
higher educational opportunities. 
He points to the inadequate high- 
school facilities in large areas of the 
country—areas also characterized 
by high reproductive rates and low 


incomes. Many youth are denied 
adequate elementary- and high- 
school education, to say nothing of 
post-high-school opportunities. The 
author goes on to cite other factors 
which militate against equalization 
of opportunity at the post-high- 
school level: the increasing costs of 
attending college, college-admis- 
sions practices which discriminate 
against racial and religious minority 
groups, outdated and inappropriate 
college curriculums, and inadequate 
college plant facilities. 

Few would disagree with Dr. 
Tead that the obstacles in the way 
of greater equality of educational 
opportunity must be removed. He 
well states: 


Clearly our educational responsi- 
bility, and therefore our educational 
credo, must be that each citizen shall 
have the opportunity for as much edu- 
cation as his abilities and capacities 
can assimilate; and that education 
shall be effectively addressed in its 
method and appeal to differing abili- 
ties and aptitudes [p. 21]. : 


Certain of the author’s proposals 
for correcting the deficiencies in the 
current educational scene deserve - 
the enthusiastic indorsement of all 
who accept his premise. As he 
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points out, the colleges must de- 
velop courses of study which are 
appropriate to the varied needs, 
interests, and abilities of the youth 
seeking post-secondary-school edu- 
cation. One must also agree that an 
important step toward democracy 
in higher education would be taken 
were higher institutions to agree to 
the abandonment of all restrictions 
on the admission of minority groups 
(though such a proposal has little 
chance of acceptance by the col- 
leges until certain fundamental 
attitudes of our society have been 
changed). Continued movement on 
the part of colleges away from a 
prescribed pattern of high-school 
subjects as a condition of entrance 
will further free the high schools 
from preoccupation with the pre- 
paratory function. Well taken is the 
author’s point that more adequate 
provision for the orientation of 
college Freshmen would result in a 
higher rate of retention of college 
students. Provision must be made 
for adequate salaries for college 
teachers and for reducing the re- 
gional inequalities in salary levels. 
The graduate schools must recog- 
nize their responsibility for pre- 
paring college teachers of greater 
breadth than is now possessed by 
the typical product of the graduate 
school. On these matters Dr. Tead’s 
position would be defended by most 
thoughtful students of education. 

However, these problems, im- 
portant as they are, are peripheral 
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to the central question, which 
might be stated as follows: By 
what means can we make available 
to greatly increased numbers of 
young people opportunities for 
post-high-school education which 
are appropriate to individual and 
social needs and which are open to 
all without regard to economic 
status? Some of the proposals made 
by the author in this connection 
are, in the opinion of this writer, 
open to question. His proposal, for 
example, that a system of federal 
scholarships be established is dis- 
turbing in that his plan includes the 
application of a means test in ad- 
dition to measures of ability. It is 
important that society provide for 
the development of its best human 
resources by encouraging the ablest 
of its youth to continue their edu- 
cation. As Dr. Tead points out, 
there is little likelihood that private 
funds would be or could be made 
available in sufficient amount for 
the magnitude of the job to be 
done, and public funds must, there- 
fore, be provided. However, re- 
stricting such scholarship aid to 
those who could demonstrate finan- 
cial need would impede the move- 
ment toward the democratization 
of higher education. The fight 
against the pauperizing effect of the 
means test in the lower schools 
was fought and won years ago. 

It is to be regretted that the au- 
thor does not have time, within the 
limits of this lecture, to discuss in 
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more detail some of the issues which 
arise in connection with the idea of 
federal aid to institutions of higher 
education. Dr. Tead advocates 
federal aid to both publicly con- 
trolled and privately controlled 
higher institutions. Federal aid to 
private institutions he holds to be 
necessary, since continued sole de- 
pendence on private sources of 
support will, in his opinion, result 
in the progressive weakening of 
these institutions, which have con- 
tributed most importantly to the 
qualitative aspects of college work. 
However, if the distinctive contri- 
bution of the private institution 1s 
to be preserved, is it not essential 
that federal government support be 
provided with no questions asked 
as to the objectives of the institu- 
tions concerned since the distinctive 
contribution of the private institu- 
tion has resulted in large measure 
from its freedom to set up its own 
objectives and to implement them 
in whatever way it deems appropri- 
ate? It is true that, through insist- 
ence on certain minimum stand- 
ards as a condition of federal aid, 
a minimum qualitative level could 
be assured in the institutions re- 
ceiving such aid without unduly in- 
terfering with institutional auton- 
omy and individuality. But would 
mere assurance of a minimum 
level of institutional quality be 
enough? If public funds were made 
available to private institutions 
without public concern as to the 
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objectives of the institution and 
the nature of the programs being 
supported, what assurance would 
there be that these institutions, set 
up in many cases to achieve rela- 
tively limited objectives of a partic- 
ular constituency, would really con- 
tribute to the democratization of 
education? 

One final comment which should 
be made relates to the author’s pro- 
posals regarding the junior college. 
Dr. Tead recognizes that the devel- 
opment of a tuition-free institution 
on this level is an essential element 
in any program designed to further 
the democratization of post-high- 
school education. Furthermore, he 
is concerned with the need for 
better articulation between high 
school and college; yet he favors 
state systems of junior colleges dis- 
sociated from local high schools. 
Evidence which has been assembled 
clearly indicates that the local pub- 
lic junior college, an upward exten- 
sion of the local school system, pro- 
vides much more effectively for the 
democratization of education on 
the post-high-school level and for 
improved articulation with the high 
school than does the state-con- 
trolled junior college. The author 
apparently thinks of the junior col- 
lege as an integral part of higher 
education rather than as an exten- 
sion of secondary education, since 
he emphasizes the importance of 
ready transference of credits to the 
senior college and fails to mention 
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the terminal function of the junior 
college. There are many students 
of the junior college who would not 
accept this view on the ground 
that, for large numbers of youth, 
formal education may properly be 
expected to terminate at the end of 
the junior-college period. The insti- 
tution which provides terminal pro- 
grams appropriate to the needs of 
the large numbers of youth who will 
not continue their education in the 
senior college then becomes a much 
more effective instrument for the 
democratization of education than 
the institution which emphasizes 
preparation for senior-college work. 


NorMAN Burns 
Assistant Professor 
of Education 
University oF CHICAGO 


* 


J. anp Joun S. 
ALLEN, Veterans Challenge the 
Colleges: The New York Pro- 
gram. New York: King’s Crown 
Press at Columbia University, 


1947. Pp. x + 150. $2.25. 


MILLER AND ALLEN, in a late 
book, have presented a very clear 
description of the exact and practi- 
cal manner in which the problem 
of postwar higher education of vet- 
erans of World War II was ap- 
proached by the state of New York. 
This volume is significant, not only 
for its content, but also for the fact 
that it is, as far as the reviewer 
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knows, the first printed book to 
record the contributions that the 
colleges and universities of one 
state made to the task of providing 
educational facilities to the early 
large influx of veterans. Since New 
York State has approximately 10 
per cent of the population of the 
country, it was aware that it’ 
faced an emergency proportionately 
greater than that of any other 
state. Step by step, this book tells 


how this state set the stage for 


drawing together all the higher 
educational institutions within its 
boundaries for planning and action. 
It is to be hoped that such efforts, 
stimulated by a war-born emer- 
gency, may be duplicated in ordi- 
nary times of peace. Certainly, 
higher education would profit by 
co-operation of all institutions on 
a state-wide basis. Best of all, the 
ultimate gain would fall to the 
people of the state. 

For the sake of the historical rec- 
ord, the hope is expressed that 
many other states or groups of 
higher institutions within a state 
will publish adequate descriptions 
of their procedures in handling 
their postwar educational problems. 
Moreover, comparisons could then 
be made and the best means could 
be selected for use in later efforts 
of co-operative planning. 

Quite logically, this book pre- 
sents, first of all, the record of 
studies made to find out as accu- 
rately as possible how many vet- 
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erans were likely to seek admission 
to colleges and universities in New 
York State after discharge from 
military service. This research was 
carried on (1) at Fort Dix among 
men being separated from service 
and (2) through the Division of 
Research of the State Education 
Department, covering youth grad- 
uating from high schools and cov- 
ering veterans’ records available 
from regional offices of the Veter- 
ans Administration, as well as from 
the New York City Veterans Cen- 
ter and Selective Service Boards. 
All these findings were balanced 
against other factors in the situ- 
ation. The final conclusion was that 
the colleges and universities of New 
York State should be prepared to 
accommodate almost 200,000 full- 
time students in 1946. This esti- 
mate was not far off, the actual en- 
rolment being 180,876 full-time 
students in the fall of 1946. 

Next, to determine the probable 
deficit, a survey was made of the 
existing facilities for higher educa- 
tion in New York State. To the end 
that there might be co-operative 
action on the part of higher institu- 
tions, a conference of representa- 
tives of all these colleges and uni- 
versities was called by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. Almost all of 
them participated. The highlights 
of the conference, as well as the 
questionnaire which preceded it, are 
described in the book. Then follows 
a clear statement of legislative 
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action taken to provide thirty-five 
million dollars to cover expenses 
for housing, equipment, and educa- 
tional facilities. Later this sum was 
increased. It is significant that 
the legislature of the state of New 
York provided for indemnification 
against loss in the operation of 
emergency colleges. A brief chapter 
outlines the practical steps taken 
to co-ordinate federal and state 
agencies in the provision of housing 
and other educational facilities. 
Enough detail is given to guide 
other states in the setting-up of 
administrative procedures and re- 
lationships required in a similar 
situation. 

One chapter describes the means 
taken to expand facilities in existing 
colleges. First priority was given to 
expansion of existing institutions 
by services and funds provided by 
the federal government (emergency 
housing), the state government 
(site preparation, housing, and 
funds), and by the higher institu- 
tions themselves. The measure of 
success achieved is shown in a 
table of college enrolments in No- 
vember, 1946. Including new col- 
leges and new junior colleges, 
180,876 full-time students, 61,570 
part-time, and 25,776 extension 
students were enrolled. Compare 
these figures with 104,000 students 
attending in October, 1941, and the 
total capacity of 145,939, based on 
the inventory, taken in 1943, of - 
possible places. 
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This review would be incomplete 
if it omitted mention of the chapter 
“Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York” (junior colleges), which de- 
scribes adequately the detailed de- 
velopment, the general policies, and 
the curriculum of this corporation 
with its three units. The unit 
opened first was Champlain Col- 
lege, near Plattsburg. Then fol- 
lowed Mohawk College, near Utica, 
and, last of all on October 23, 1946, 
Sampson College at Sampson. To 
prepare these three units for suc- 
cessful operation as colleges, in the 
few months available, was a tre- 
mendous task and was realized only 
by the wholehearted co-operation 
of governmental agencies, the ad- 
ministrative personnel of other col- 
leges, and by careful planning and 
hard work. 

One of the final chapters of the 
book contains useful information 
about the veterans— the length of 
their educational benefits, their ed- 
ucational levels, plans, and inter- 
ests. Another chapter deals with 
the current discussions of probable 
continuing high enrolments in 
higher institutions, of the ability of 
students in the general population 
to profit by attendance at college, 
and of the economic barriers pre- 
venting youth from getting a col- 
lege education. 

A paragraph that can be applied 
significantly to junior colleges reads 
as follows: 


Analysis of the 1940 United States 
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Census indicates that 14 per cent of 
our young people will find a justifica- 
tion of their efforts to graduate from 
college in terms of the demands of 
their future occupations. At least 14 
per cent more will find justification, in 
terms of occupational needs, in taking 
some post-secondary work of a gen- 
eral-vocational character. Over and 
above these percentages, a substantial 
number may be justified on grounds 
of personal satisfaction, social achieve- 


ments, and civic responsibilities [pp. 
130-31]. 


In the final chapter the vulner- — 
abilities of the emergency program 
developed in the state of New York 
are frankly stated: (1) inability to 
deal with the veteran as an individ- 
ual because of lack of adequate 
facilities and manpower for genuine 
guidance; (2) temporary character 
of the physical facilities; (3) the 
teaching staff; (4) admission stand- 
ards; (5) excessive numbers; (6) 
trends toward overemphasis on 
specialization; (7) offering of too 
many courses; and (8) abandon- 
ment of the liberal arts tradition, 
especially in small colleges. 

The foregoing constitute dangers 
in the program of emergency edu- 
cation, not only in New York State, 
but also in other states. Thoughtful, 
professionally-minded administra- 
tors everywhere are concerned 
about these vulnerabilities. For ex- 
ample, junior colleges in particular 
should take pains that they provide 
adequately for the function of guid- 
ance of the individual. The authors 
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of this book point out that colleges 
have been slow in setting up the 
manpower to carry this responsibil- 
ity. Use of theory and techniques 
of personnel work has lagged far 
behind the available developments. 

Miller and Allen have presented 
a historical statement of what the 
state of New York did to provide 
an emergency program of higher 
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education. However, the book goes 
farther than that because it stim- 
ulates thinking about some prob- 
lems that are fundamental for 
higher education at any time. 


J. ANrHony Humpureys 
Durector of Personnel Service 
and Registrar 


Cuicaco City Junior COLLEGE 
Wricut Brancu 
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S. V. MARTORANA 


CimmeEnuaca, A. W. “G.I.’s Go to Col- 
lege,” Pennsylvania School Journal, 
XCV (March, 1947), 234-35. 


Relates the successful attempt made by 
the state of Pennsylvania to meet the edu- 
cational demands of veterans by means of 
regional undergraduate centers. Under the 
leadership of Robert M. Steele, state co- 
ordinator of the Pennsylvania Area College 
Centers, nine centers are now accepting stu- 
dents. In the majority of cases, as in the 
Harrisburg College Center, the centers use 
the facilities of the local public high schools 
and offer late-afternoon and evening courses. 
The success of the experiment is attributed 
to the personal interest in higher education 
which the veteran students bring with them. 

A part of the center organization consists 
of two advisory committees to the director: 
one on academic matters and the other on 
counseling and student activities. These com- 
mittees are composed of department heads, 
the liaison officer between the public-school 
system and the college center, and an adviser 
selected by vote of the student body. The 
department heads assist in supervising the 
work in the various subject fields. Expres- 
sions of opinion indicate that Pennsylvania’s 
solution for educating veterans is proving 

_ Satisfactory to all concerned. 


Croup, A. J. “Selecting Junior-College 
Instructors,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXII (May, 
1947), 280-82. 


Lays before the reader a series of observa- 
tions arising out of the experience of a person 
who has chosen many instructors for a junior- - 
college faculty. The first question held neces- 
sary to be considered when weighing the 
qualifications of a prospective faculty mem- 
ber is: “Does the applicant know that the 
junior college in truth and reality is devoted 
wholeheartedly to teaching?” This question 
is raised because too often applicants look 
on the junior college as a pale imitation of 
the lower division of a standardized univer- 
sity, whereas teaching is the predominant 
interest of the junior college. 

Another consideration has to do with the 
composition of the student body of junior 
colleges. The great majority of the students 
presently enrolled will not be able to qualify 
for advanced university work. This is not 
said in the way of disparagement, for the 
same comment holds for the general popula- 
tion. To prepare this great element of post- 
high-school youth for better and larger par- 
ticipation in the civic and vocational aspects 
of society is a major function of the junior 
college. 
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The composition of junior-college enrol- 
ments calls insistently for a continuous study, 
by both faculty and administration, of com- 
munity relationships. The vital bearing of 
community relations on the successful opera- 
tion of any junior college can hardly escape 
the attention of the administrator when he 
is selecting instructors. 

Finally, methods and procedures in in- 
struction depend, in large measure, on the 
applicant’s concept of the nature of the in- 
stitution. He must recognize that the junior 
college is not devoted to research of the uni- 
versity type. He must be cognizant of the 
broad structure of the student population of 
the institution and not feel that only the 
intelligentsia should attend his sessions. 

With respect to the machinery by which 
the administrator is aided in selecting faculty 
members, two points are emphasized. The 
administrator needs to develop some device 
by which he can check and recheck his own 
impressions of the candidate’s fitness. One 
method is to form an advisory board or 
committee within his own organization, on 
whose findings he may rely. The other point 
deals with the personal duty of the adminis- 
trator in judging the qualifications of the 
applicants—the great importance of judging 
the candidate’s worth in relation to the ques- 
tion: “How will he fit into the broad, general 
policies which tend to bring about teamwork 
on the part of the existent faculty?” This does 
not mean that all instructors must be uni- 
form in belief and behavior, but it does mean 
that there must be a common core of under- 
standing of the aims of the college. To 
achieve this unity of outlook is the adminis- 
_ trator’s chief responsibility. 


Grey, Lennox. “Junior College—Re- 
volution or Evolution?” College 


English, VIII (May, 1947), 438-40. 


Drawing attention to the recent surge of 
writings, both in periodical and book form, 
which deal with the phenomenal growth of 
junior colleges, their increasing educational 
recognition, and the desirable pattern of 
organization to fit this new unit into the 

American school system, Grey raises the 
- question: “What may such signs and por- 
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tents signify to teachers of English?” A most 
important general effect is held to be the 
rise of a new “college-preparatory” pattern 
in the American high schools—to prepare 
students, that is, for the local community 
college or institute rather than for a more 
generalized college at a distance or for termi- 
nation of formal education with Grade XII. 
“Whether the pattern is the 6-44, advocated 
by Sexson and Harbeson, Koos, and Johnson, 
or the older 8-4-2 or 6-3-3, unquestionably 
some new integration or articulation will 
come when half of our college-bound stu- 
dents enter the local junior college.” 

Referring to the extensive duplication of 
English work in high school and in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore college years, as estab- 
lished by Koos’s studies, Grey points out 
that two kinds of solutions to the problem 
have been offered by Sexson and Harbeson 
at Pasadena. One is a combining of many 
language arts and other arts in an eleventh- 
grade humanities course. The other is the 
possibility of teaching general-education 
courses through courses specifically intended 
to be vocational, for example, teaching Eng- 
lish through a course in the writing of tech- 
nical reports. 

“How likely are these things to come 
on a wide scale—four-year junior colleges, 
eleventh-grade humanities programs, Eng- 
lish-through-technical-reports courses? And 
if likely, how soon?” Certain cold facts are 
listed to chill unduly rising hopes for quick 
inauguration of these on a large scale. The 
North Central Association indorsed the four- 
year junior college as long ago as 1915, yet 
in 1941 fewer than forty out of more than 
six hundred junior colleges have adopted the 
four-year pattern. Pioneer humanities courses 
were established almost simultaneously in 
junior colleges (at Stephens in 1928, Pasa- 
dena in 1934, and the Chicago City Junior 
College in 1934) and in liberal arts colleges 
(Scripps in 1928, the University of Chicago 
in 1931, and Louisville in 1932). Yet the 
junior-college humanities courses have shown 
little tendency to spread, while liberal arts 
humanities courses have become legion in 
the same twenty years. The difference seems 
to lie in the absence of upper-division spe- 
cialists in the humanities in junior colleges 
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and in the need for a more “applied” relat- 
ing of the arts in the community junior col- 
leges. Because a happy co-ordination of two 
independent activities can seldom be gained 
by a drastic subordination of one to the 
other, the attempt to teach English as an 
adjunct of technical reports, though repeat- 
edly tried in technical schools, has yielded 
no conspicuous success. 

None of these cold facts, the author em- 
phasizes, means that the three possibilities 
may not come to prevail. The revolution or 
evolution of the four-year junior college and 
the eleventh-grade humanities course may 
only now be gaining momentum after a 
period of cultural lag. Henceforth the main 
factor may be well-timed and well-placed 
spokesmanship, which Sexson and Harbeson, 
Koos, and Johnson seem to provide. “But 
whether The New American College presages 
revolution or evolution, it spells changes, 
many of them in the next ten years, come 
6-4-4 or stay 6-3-3-2. High-school and 
junior-college teachers of English must study 
such co-ordinations and be prepared to ad- 
vocate the most suitable among them whether 
modified humanities or comprehensive com- 
munication arts or language communication 
skill or common learnings or some new gen- 


eral-technical combinations still to be de- 
vised.” 


“Mississippi Public Junior Colleges,” 
Misstssippt Educational Advance, 
XXXVIII (April, 1947), 26-30. 


A series of articles concerned with the de- 
velopment of the Mississippi system of junior 
colleges. 

Knox M. Broom attributes the success of 
the junior colleges of this state to the fact 
they were formulated according to (1) a 
basic philosophy of educational service to the 
low and the average income groups; (2) a 
very definitely preconceived plan for the lo- 
cation and development of these institutions; 
and (3) the wholehearted co-operation of 
other educational enterprises. The origin of 
a popular demand for junior-college educa- 
tion is traced to the development of county 
agricultural high schools in the state. As a 
result of an aroused high-school conscious- 
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ness, created by the educational service ren- 
dered by the agricultural high schools and by 
improved transportation facilities, the con- 
solidated high-school movement took form. 
“Then followed the persistent demand for 
educational opportunities extending through 
the first two years of college, at low cost, 
nearer home, and under closer supervision, 
for the greatly increased number of relatively 
immature high-school graduates.” 

By 1928, four agricultural high schools 
were offering some college work, and other 
communities were manifesting keen interest. 
Public demand for up-graded educational 
opportunities was obvious, and definite, con- 
trolled, and immediate action was required 
to guide the movement. In 1928 the Missis- 
sippi legislature enacted a law authorizing 
the establishment of public junior colleges 
and provided for two phases of training: 
college-preparatory courses and courses to 
provide terminal and trade training. The 
Mississippi law setting up the junior-college 
system was drawn up after a careful analysis 
of statutes of other states legalizing public 
junior colleges and a detailed interpretation 
of the standards found in the published 
statements of national, regional, and state 
standardizing agencies. The proposed junior 
colleges were located in zones determined by 
considering need, cost, source of revenue, 
and apparent prospective enrolment. 

In 1938 the Mississippi junior colleges 
organized and held a number of seminar and 
laboratory schools, which have since devel- 
oped into National Junior College Work- 
shops. Both during the war and in postwar 
times, the junior colleges have rendered edu- 
cational service of high quality. “Visit the 
campus of any one of these junior colleges, 
and you will be amazed at the rapid expan- 
sion in physical plant and the wide variety 
of training opportunities in the vocational- 
technical fields—truly these are the ‘poor 
man’s college’ serving his needs at a mini- 
mum cost.” | 

Jesse P. Bogue praises the method of 
junior-college development in Mississippi, 
which is held to be “the only state which 
has a real system of junior colleges.” The 
wisdom of a state-wide system of planning 


- for junior colleges is held to lie in the loca- 
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tion of institutions so that they may be ac- 
cessible to young people and adults in all 
sections of the state; in the establishment 
of a tax base to produce ample funds with- 
out excessive tax rates; in the provision for 
a state equalization fund; and in the possi- 
bility of allocating certain specialized cur- 
riculums to meet state and local needs to 
certain of the junior colleges, thus providing 
a saving in equipment and staff. 

Herbert Dennon, in an article on “Junior- 
Senior College Co-operation in Mississippi,” 
holds that development of a better under- 
standing between the public junior college 
and the higher institutions of learning in 
Mississippi is a result of annual junior-senior 
college conferences. In 1934, G. D. Hum- 
phrey, then president of Mississippi State 
College, began a pioneering movement to 
bring about a closer bond between public 
junior colleges and the state-supported senior 
colleges of the state. The movement took 
form in a series of annual conferences, which 
have produced understanding of one anoth- 
er’s common problems and common objec- 
tives and has induced the growth of a spirit 
of co-operation and friendliness among the 
institutions belonging to the Junior and 
Senior College Conference of Mississippi. 
The movement has done much to strengthen 
and enrich the educational programs of the 
junior and senior colleges and to get rid of 
the spirit of conflict and competition that 
had existed. 

Richard G. Cox, in his article, “Public- 
Private Junior College Relationship in Mis- 
sissippi,” states that the relationship between 
privately and publicly supported junior col- 
leges in Mississippi is cordial and co-opera- 
tive. “The favorable national recognition that 
both have attained has been a source of pride 
and satisfaction to the executives of all junior 
colleges in the state.” 

Variety in function, curriculum, method, 
and field of special emphasis has been en- 
couraged in the whole junior-college move- 
ment. In other sections of the United States 
the lack of a fixed pattern for all junior col- 
leges has in some exceptional cases, led to 
unfortunate extremes. In Mississippi, on the 
other hand, each college has been required 
to state clearly its objectives in terms of the 
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type of work that it is best equipped to do, 
and each has been at liberty to stress those 
phases of education that have been most in 
demand by its particular clientele. 

Mississippi junior colleges have approved 
the policy of maintaining a reasonable bal- 
ance between liberal arts and vocational sub- 
jects as requirements for graduation. “The 
combined, co-operative efforts of all junior 
colleges, public and private, with all the vari- 
ations that exist in each group, are necessary 
if boys and girls of America, who are capable 
and worthy of education beyond the high 
school, are to have the training to which 
they are entitled and which is suited to their 
individual needs. . . . This is the basic reason 
why the executives of these institutions re- 
spect each other and work harmoniously 
together.” 

Kirby P. Walker considers “High School— 
Junior College Co-operation” and holds that, 
under the present organization of schools in 
Mississippi, the public junior college stands 
as the logical link in the chain of educational 
units devoted to general education. Further- 
more, it appears to be the most appropriate 
unit to offer training for business, industry, 
and the junior professions which cannot be 
adequately provided in the present high- 
school organization. “The greatest potential 
contribution of the junior college will be 
made only if its program is closely integrated 
with that of the high school; and it is im- 
perative, in the interest of effectiveness in 
providing educational opportunity for the 
youth of Mississippi, that close co-operation 
and integration exist between the junior col- 
lege and the high schools from which the 
junior-college enrolment will be drawn.” 


JoHN Date. “Could They 


Get into College? An Opinion Poll,” 
Higher Education, (February 
15, 1947), 1-5. 


Reports the results of a survey intended 
to indicate the severity of the problem of 
inability to accommodate all qualified per- 
sons who desired to attend college. There was 
considerable difference of opinion last fall 
about the number of qualified applicants who 
were unable to attend college because facili- 
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ties to serve them were unavailable. The 
United States Office of Education survey of 
total enrolments in higher education for the 
fall of 1946 indicated that a total of slightly 
more than two million students were actually 
in attendance. 

To determine the exact number of quali- 
fied applicants who were not able to enrol in 
some college would have required an exten- 
sive survey. To meet the needs for immediate 
information, Francis G. Cornell, of the Re- 
search and Statistical Service of the Office 
of Education, in collaboration with staff 
members of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, devised a special survey of opinions of 
those in position to know the situation in 
their own states concerning the extent to 
which qualified students had been unable to 
. gain admission to college. Fifty per cent of 
the respondents taking part in the poll were 
officials in higher-education institutions or in 
state departments of education; 14 per cent 
were secondary-school officials; and 36 per 
cent were officials of state education depart- 
ments, other than officials of higher educa- 
tion. In all, 150 returns are used as the basis 
for the report. 

The persons interviewed were asked to 
indicate their opinions on three questions: 
“(1) Are there veterans in your state who 
are academically qualified for college enrol- 
ment but who have been unable to secure 
admission to some college this fall? (2) Are 
there nonveteran high-school graduates in 
your state who are academically qualified 
for college enrolment but who have been 
unable to secure admission to some college 
this fall? (3) In your judgment, are the steps 
now being taken by your state adequate to 
care this year for all qualified applicants 
seeking admission to higher educational in- 
stitutions?” To each of the first two ques- 
tions the respondent was asked to check one 
of three opinions: “(1) none or very few; 
(2) a few but not enough to cause a serious 
problem; (3) a sufficient number to be of 
serious concern.” To the third question, the 
respondents were asked to give a “yes” or 
“no” answer. In addition, each respondent 
was given opportunity to submit additional 
information pertinent to the problem. 
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In drawing together the conclusions of 
the investigation, Russell states that the data 
lead to the conclusion that in most states 
any qualified student, veteran or nonveteran, 
could have obtained admission to college 
somewhere. In cases where serious limita- 
tions of facilities existed, veterans were quite 
generally given preference over nonveterans. 
He points out, further, that it is probably 
true that a considerable number of potential 
students voluntarily remained out of college 
in 1946-47 because they could not gain ad- 
mission to the institutions of their choice. 
“For example, many students who wished to 
attend large universities and were unable to 
enter, could have been accommodated at 
state teachers’ colleges or local junior col- 
leges, but did not wish to attend those types 
of institutions.” 

Crowded conditions since the war, emer- 
gency improvisation of equipment, and over- 
taxed staffs working under unfavorable con- 
ditions in the college communities are be- 
lieved to have caused a deterioration of the 
quality of the educational experience pro- 
vided by institutions of higher education. 
Moreover, it is held that the crucial period 
will really come in the autumn of 1947 and 
autumn of 1948. “Within two years the 
present Freshman class will have moved into 
upper-division work in the various depart- 
ments and professional schools; at that level 
they can no longer be served by junior col- 
leges or by most of the emergency institu- 
tions that have been caring for so many of 
them during 1946-47. Thus, by the autumn 
of 1948, the strain will begin to be felt most 
severely. .... the pressure—by reason of 
numbers in the lower division—will remain 
high and even continue to increase.” Though 
the author did not relate the findings of this 
survey to the junior-college movement, many 


implications for junior-college development 


may be seen in the results reported. 


STUDEBAKER, JoHN W. “The Missing 


Link in Our Schools,” Woman’s 
Home Companion, LXXIV (Febru- 
ary, 1947), 31, 163. 

Asserts that there is need for a new kind 
of school to carry free public education two 
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years beyond the present high-school level, 
a school to give every American youth an 
opportunity to obtain both the cultural and 
the vocational background he needs for a 
fair start in life. This need is widely recog- 
nized by educators but has somehow escaped 
the attention of those who should be most 
concerned: the parents of American youth. 
Technological advancement has, through the 
years, progressively postponed the age of 
entrance of young people into full-time, self- 
sufficient occupations. The war changed the 
trend but only temporarily, and we have al- 
ready begun to return to the prewar pattern. 
Many young people left high school to take 
wartime jobs, and, because the high schools 
fail to equip them for definite and self-satis- 
fying careers, few are going back to finish 
their high-school courses. 

The need of youth to be prepared for self- 
sufficient careers must be met by a new type 
of institution. “It is the job for a higher 
school, a school in which the last two years 
of the present four-year high school would be 
extended and reorganized to bridge the gap 
between the general studies of the earlier 
years and the beginning specializations of 
vocational, technical, and professional educa- 
tion.” This institution would have to meet 
the many diversified needs of the large num- 
bers of youth whom it would serve. “The fact 
is that this eleventh- to fourteenth-grade in- 
stitution—this community institute, as many 
educators think of it—would have so many 
things to teach that it would take a large 
plant, a huge faculty, and a great amount of 
equipment to do it all adequately in a single 
unit.” Since the financing of such an institu- 
tion would be prohibitive for an ordinary 
community, these schools should be estab- 
lished by the states on a regional basis: “The 
way to approach the American ideal of equal 
education for all, it seems to me, would be to 
plan the location of community institutes in 
relation to the whole state.” In this age of 
quick and economical transportation, the lo- 
cating of schools can be such as to result in 
more fully equipped and staffed schools. 

To illustrate the manner in which these 
regionally located community institutes would 
be established, Dr. Studebaker uses an un- 
named state which has to date held so 
tenaciously to its small local high schools 
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that there is great need for modernization of 
the school system in the manner advocated. 
The first step in a logical state-wide plan 
would be to regroup the high schools so that 
all of them would be able to do as much for 
the boys and girls attending them as the best 
of them now do for their students. In addi- 
tion, ten or twelve community institutes 
would be spotted around the state in central 
locations. Course offerings would be de- 
termined partly by the interests and ac- 
tivities of those sections in which the schools 
are placed and partly by the interests of the 
students to be served and the vocational op- 
portunities of the state. Each institute would 
also give academic and cultural courses to 
round out the general education of all stu- 
dents and to make it possible for some stu- 
dents who desire to do so to transfer to 
colleges and universities. It is concluded that 
both in times of economic plenty and during 
depression such a system of community in- 
stitutes would redound to the permanent 
benefit of the nation’s most precious human 
resource—the oncoming generation of youth. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency of Chicago, whose 
work covers all the educational 
fields. Both organizations as- 
sist in the appointment of 
administrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 


